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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—~——— 
HE weather has been better. It still rains every day, but with 


comparative rareness and moderation, and the gloom is no 
longer a dull weight on the intellectual faculties. The big people, 
too, are cheering up. The Emperor of the French has published or 
caused to be published quite a stirring circular, “reassuring ” 
France and Europe, especially France, and feels so much better 
after this able defence of his policy that he has at last got away 
to Biarritz, and so silenced the ‘‘ grave remarks ” upon the state of 
his health which the Parisians had invented to enliven the gloom. 
There is evidently nothing so exhilarating to a dull world as the 
prospect of a vacancy rather high up in it. The Parisians have 
not felt more anxious about the Emperor’s health than the Ber- 
liners have felt about Count Bismarck’s, who has had “ neuralgia 
in the left leg” to an extent which inspired the Berlin corres- 
pondent of the Telegraph of Thursday with a wild hope of a 
very great sensation indeed, and induced him to telegraph a 
special despatch of extreme despondency to that journal,—which 
was interpreted by the funereal imagination of Englishmen to 
mean mortification to that important limb. The mortification, 
however, fell elsewhere. The Count, who was in such imminent 
danger on Wednesday evening, took his place in the triumphal 
procession of the Prussian troops into Berlin on Thursday. Victor 
Emanuel and the Pope, who were supposed to make up the quad- 
Trilateral of great invalids, don’t seem to take much account of 
the unfavourable opinion entertained by the world of their health, 
and, on the whole, we may presume that all these great men 
unanimously decline to die. 


The French Circular issued on Monday explaining the Emperor's 
view of the new prospects of Europe is a very able document, and 
no doubt ‘reassuring’ so far as this, that it prepares France for 
acquiescence, at least at present, in the changed order of things, 
and gives admirably dignified reasons for that acquiescence. We 
have discussed it elsewhere. Here we will merely say that the 
Emperor in counting confidently upon the Italian alliance for the 
future in general European questions, seems to us even more 
sanguine, than his opponents, like M. Thiers, who count upon 
Italy as a wantonly strengthened foe, are despondent. It is well 
for France and for all Europe that so many excuses for revolution 
have disappeared both South and North. But in future Italy is 
certainly more likely to dread the preponderant power of France 
than France to dread the preponderant power of Germany. 


A rather serious disturbance has broken out at Palermo, which 
has for the time cut off the communication between Palermo and 
the rest of the Italian kingdom, The priests, who always blunder, 
had long plotted to seize the occasion of the war for a rising, but 
the war was over so quickly that they were not ready, and are 
exploding their little shell at a moment when it can only injure 
themselves, and not the Government. Two thousand brigands have 
been persuaded to raise the cry for the clergy and the restoration of 
the monasteries, which they support by the liberal use of weapons 
of this world. They have possession of the suburbs of Palermo, 
through which the road to Messina runs, and thus the people of 
Palermo are isolated, and can only be communicated with from the 
sea. Fourteen battalions have been sent to put down the insur- 
rection, which cannot have any substance in it. The other cities of 
Sicily, Syracuse, Catania, &c., have voted addresses to the King, 





professing their loyalty, and disowning any sympathy with the 
insurgents. ‘The priestly reactionaries seem to have neither the 
wisdom of the serpent nor the mildness of the dove. Their wishes 
are bad enough, but their mode of trying to obtain their wishes 
is so silly, that they do not even themselves gain by the miseries 
which they inflict. 


Everything seems to indicate a complete triumph of the Reput- 
lican or Congress party in the approaching American elections, in 
spite of the desertion of their principles by men so influential as Mr. 
Raymond, Mr. Beecher, and Mr. Bryant, of the New York Evening 
Post. Both in Vermont and Maine the Radicals have already 
triumphed, in the former by a vote 5,000 heavier than at the last 
poll. The New York correspondent of the Daily News, one of the 
shrewdest and most dispassionate observers of the politics of the 
Northern States in the whole Union, believes that in Pennsylvania 
the Radical candidate for Governor, Mr. Geary, will be elected by 
a larger majority than any Governor has yet received, and he has 
good hopes for New York. Throughout the West the victory of 
the Radicals seems in all human probability certain. 








To this result the President has contributed far more than any man 
of the opposite party. He has been ‘‘ stumping” in the North with 
such fatal effect for his own party that the New York Times, now 
his special organ, cries out in pain that if the President does not 
care about his own dignity, as he asserts that he does not, the people 
of the United States do. Certainly Mr. Johnson's speeches have 
been powerful speeches for the Opposition. Till the North and 
West saw Mr. Johnson in the flesh, and felt the actual pulse, as it 
were, of his mind, they had their doubts of the true policy. Now 
they feel how utterly he is consumed with the fever of that violent 
and dictatorial policy which is the natural fruit of the Southern 
system. ‘These are the sort of slang recriminations in which the 
President indulges with the hostile crowds whom he addresses :— 
“TI will tell you what I did do. I called upon your Congress 
that is trying to break up the Government. [Cries, ‘You be 
damned!’ and cheers mingled with hisses. Great confusion, 
‘Don’t get mad, Andy.’] Well, I will tell you who is mad. 
‘Whom the gods wish to destroy they first make mad.’ Did 
your Congress order any of them to be tried? [Three cheers for 
Congress.]" ‘That took place at Cleveland, but the same sort of 
street row between the President and the vulgarer people among the 
crowd of his opponents takes place at nearly every railway station 
or town where he addresses the mob. ‘The President speaks habitu- 
ally of the Northern Radicals (who elected him) as “traitors,” 
and the people reply with indignant murmurs or coarse irony. 
The Southern loyalists of Philadelphia have appointed a Com- 
mittee to follow the President in his route and apply the anti- 
dote to his poison. It is needless. The President's poison is 
its own antidote. With every dose of moral poison he gives un- 
consciously a powerful moral emetic. 


Mr. Henry Ward Beecher has gone over to the enemy, He has 
written to the Convention of Loyal Soldiers and Sailors, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, declining to attend it, on the ground that the 
Constitution has ‘‘ no place for a State except in the Union,” and 
that ‘the Federal Government is unfit to exercise minor police 
and local government, and will inevitably blunder when it 
attempts it ;” and that, however detrimental to the freedmen (and 
the white Southern loyalists, for they complain more loudly, because 
more articulately than the freedmen), the policy of unconditional 
readmission may be, ‘‘the sooner we dismiss from our minds the 
idea that the freedmen can be classified and separated from the 
white population, and nursed and defended by themselves, the 
better it will be for them and us.” This is rather like saying of a 
class of men whom society has sent to Coventry or to the stake 
for their opinions, ‘the sooner we dismiss from our minds the 
notion that these martyrs can be classified and separated from 
the orthodox, and nursed and defended by themselves, the better 
it will be for both them and us.” The “ classifiers” of the Southern 
loyalists and negroes are, unfortunately, not the Northern 
theorists, but the Southern white masses. Mr. Beecher wants 
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to “calm” and ‘ soothe” Southern society by giving it 
back unconditionally its full powers. So you might ‘ calm” 
and *soothe” the Inquisition by giving it baek the power 
of the stake and the cord.. It would doubtless feel calmed 
and soothed, and heretics would feel the gentle stimulus of fire 
and halter. Mr. Beecher’s letter, says the New York Times, is “a 
giaut throb of patriotism.” Well, we might think so, if Mr. Beecher 
were the prospective martyr of his own ‘‘ calming and soothing” 
policy. But Mr. Beecher is not the prey with which the South 
will be calmed and soothed. He proposes to calm and soothe 
them with other men’s lives and liberties, not with his own. 


The Southern loyalists who assembled in Philadelphia after the 
Copperhead Convention, naturally take a very different view of 
the calming and soothing process from comfortable Mr. Beecher. 
They are speaking their minds there with their lives in their 
hands. From every quarter of the South they receive warnings 
not to return home if they value their lives. They assert that Pre- 
sident Johnson tried the calming and soothing policy in Louisiana. 
He telegraphed to the Mayor of New Orleans that the army 
would be expected to support the ‘civil authorities °—Mayor 
Monroe and his “ Thugs,”—and this exceedingly calming and 
soothing message resulted in the calming and soothing consequence 
of a massacre. ‘ Citizens,” they say, ‘‘ have been arrested on the 
charge of having told negroes that they were rightfully entitled 
to vote, thrown into prison, retained for months, tried by a judge 
without a jury, refused time to send for witnesses or counsel, con- 
victed and sentenced to punishment in the penitentiary,” and they 
positively assert that they do not like calming and soothing 
their fellow-citizens at this cost. The President's and Mr. 
Beecher's remedy is,—‘‘ only give these Secessionists still 
greater power; they are savage with having so little, they will 
be mild if you give them much.” ‘The Southern loyalists do not 
seem to see it. They think people who lynch, shoot, and massacre 
with United States troops on the spot, will barely pulsate, like 
Mr. Beecher, with ‘ gigantic throbs of patriotism” when they 
are masters of the situation. The Southern loyalist Convention 
voted “impartial suffrage,” 7. ¢., white and black suffrage alike, 
byavoteof 66toll, 

There seems to have been really some kind of fighting in Crete, 
though the reports received vid Athens are of so vague and ques- 
tionable a nature that we are not sure of the business-like 
character of the engagement. It is quite certain there are not 
$0,000 fighting men among the Greeks of Crete, as the report of 
the battle would imply. Probably the Cretans are still a little 
disposed to the art for which they were famous in the days of St. 
Paul, and the Athenian medium through which the news passes is 
not exactly a filter. The rising, however, is clearly this time 
serious. ‘The Cretans have appealed to Mr. Johnson for. aid, on 
the double ground that they are of “the land of Jupiter and 
Minos,” and that they would be glad to gain a very trifling pro- 
portion of the freedom which Washington gained for the United 
States. We are not sure that either consideration will seem very 
impressive to Mr. Johnson. As to the last, he will probably seek 
a ray of light from Mr. Seward, who may explain to him that 
Jupiter, born in Crete, became afterwards the president of a 
democratic assembly on Mount Olympus, and that Minos was a 
judge of a sort of Supreme Court, which overrules the decisions 
even of Chase or 'Taney. 


The Paraguay army appears to have inflicted a heavy repulse 
on the allied armies of Brazil and the Argentine Confederation 
on the 16th and 18th July. As the report comes through a 
Brazilian channel, the engagement was probably even~- more 
favourable to the Paraguay force than appears. ‘Che Brazilians 
are admitted to have lost in killed and wounded 2,888, and the 
Argentines 1,000. A great attack was planned by the Brazilian 
and Argentine allies for the middle of August. 


Archbishop Manning preached at Leeds on Thursday week an 
eloquent sermon in favour of what he called the temporal power, 
but might, if he is right in his description of the reasons for it, be 
rather more justly called the temporal weakness of the Pope. It 
was on a text from Daniel, ‘‘ This kingdom shall not be delivered 
to another king,” and, as usual, he insisted on the necessity that 
there should be no earthly power over the Pope, which, even if 
granted, does not, however, imply that there need be any earthly 
power under him. It is suflicient for the conditions that the Pope 
be simply an island, a unit, of secular weakness, subject to none, 
and with none subject to him. The Catholic powers would pro- 
bably be very willing to grant him that ; while if tie goes to Malta, 
and were to break our laws there, it would certainly be considered 











essential by the English people to assert secular jurisdiction over 
him. The Archbishop chiefly limited his sermon to prophesying 
the certainty of the Pope's victory. ‘The dark clowls that for 
the moment overshadowed the Eternal City would be swept away, 
and it would be illumined by the brightness of the presence of 
God.” The sermon was an act of faith praiseworthy in a good 
Catholic, but not professing to assign any reasons which would 
strike the miad of a Protestant. 


The evidence of Liberal bribery before the Totnes Commission 
has been going on this week, and some of it very clearly impli- 
cates the agent of the Duke of Somerset in the intimidation of 
voters. John Brigg said he voted for Dent and was turned out 
by the Duke. William Cole “ rented land under the Duke. Mr, 
Michelmore (the Duke’s agent) let him the land, and told him at 
the time for whom he was to vote—for the Duke. Had nothing 
for voting, but might have been turned out if he had not.” Cole 
added that he “ also rented some land from Mr. Champernown, 
but he was a gentleman, and did not interfere with me.” William 
Ellis, a dairyman, “rented under the Duke, and my customers 
were Tories.” In this predicament he “ voted for Pender in 1862, 
or he should have been turned out of his land by the Duke.” “In 
1863 he voted for Dent [Tory] to makeit even.” William Tapman 
was ‘‘turned out by the Duke, as Thomas Michelmore told me if 
I did not vote for the Liberals I should be turned out of my house, 
and he insisted upon it.” ‘* He told me I must vote for both [the 
Liberals]. Isaid, ‘You are putting the screw on rather tight.’ 
The notice to quit was bad, but they summoned me to the County 
Court for double rent. But the judge would not grant that, but 
ordered me to quit the house.” William Mitchell also gave evi- 
dence that he was turned out for voting against the Duke. We 
suppose the Totnes Commission will not conclude their inquiry 
without examining the Duke. ‘Till intimidation is made a dis- 
graceful thing for the big men, bribery will seem almost praise- 
worthy to the small. Bribery is at least giving an ignorant man 
a pleasure in order to effect the same purpose which intimidation 
accomplishes by the menace of a pain. 


Sir J. P. Grant has begun his administration in Jamaica by an 
act rather of good sense than of grace. He has liberated Mr. 
Levien, the editor of the County Union newspaper, who was 
arrested by Mr. Eyre under martial law, and, Colonel Nelson 
refusing to try him by that process, afterwards committed for 
trial for sedition,—the evidence being a few articles decidedly 
more moderate in tone than the ordinary run of articles in the 
Morning Star on the subject of the same riot. 


Sir Samuel Baker is an adventurous traveller and a very 
amusing writer, but he is like the man who supposed that he had 
a right to dogmatize about the King because he once took off his 
hat to the Duke of York. He wrote a column and a half to 
Wednesday’s Times to prove that negroes (in the interior of 
Africa) “ have little in common with the white man beyond the 
simple instincts of human nature,” which is no doubt true,—just 
as true as that the native-born ‘dangerous classes” of London have 
little in common with Sir Samuel Baker beyond the simple in- 
stincts of human nature,—but which Sir Samuel oddly regards as 
tending to prove that it is right to shoot down, flog, and hang 
indiscriminately, without any plea of necessity, and after all 
peril is over, not negroes in the interior of Africa, but negroes, 
mulattoes, persons of almost all shades of colour and education, in 
the interior of Jamaica. We do not understand how Sir Samuel 
Baker's interesting experiences in the centre of Africa can be 
brought to bear upon this point. The present editor knows 
something of the negro as he exists, not in the interior of Africa, 
but in the British West Indies, which would seem to be rather 
nearer the point, and yet he cannot, for the life of him, see how 
even this knowledge bears on the very simple question whether, 
when you have subdued and severely punished a riot, you may 
lawfully let loose a pack of brutal soldiers on all the kindred of the 
rioters, supposing them to be even as inferior in race as you please. 
The more inferior they are to us, the more merey we should have 
supposed that we owe them, but Sir Samuel White Baker seems 
to think that he has brought some other and better doctrine from 
the sources of the Nile. No doubt Unyoro is the sort of place in 
which to meet with a very different opinion, but it was surely not 
to contract the amiable opinions of Kamrasi.that Sir Samuel Baker 
tarried so long in his dominions ? 


Sir Samuel Baker, however, is moderate in tone to a certain 
Mr. J. H. Elliott, whose letter Mr. Carlyle has thought valuable 
enough to send to the press. ‘This eloquent and impulsive person 
begins in the following lofty (if not wholly articulate) strain :— 
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<‘ This persecution of Governor Eyre is an example of a morbid 
affection too prevalent, alas! in our country. It was well known 
in ancient Greece, and the symptom was named ponerophilos [the 
symptom? surely Mr. Elliott means the sufferer?] By a strange 
perversion those who are thus afflicted—moral ghouls—love and 
relish bad people—burglars, incendiaries, ruffians, assassins, rebels, 
kidnappers of children and young women. Innocent, unde- 
served misery is insipid, but the hunted negro, red with blood, 
is rich and high in flavour as long-hung venison. ‘The severe 
sufferings, present and contingent, of the criminalare alone heeded.” 
We catch this enthusiastic person’s drift, but his language flows 
in so full a stream that, as far as words go, he appears to be 
denouncing the military authorities of Jamaica, to whom * the 
hunted negro, red with blood,” did certainly appear to be as de- 
lightful a delicacy as “‘ long-hung venison.” It would be mean, 
however, to cavil at these inspired words, Mr. J. H. Elliott wishes 
to convey that the ‘‘moral ghouls” sympathize with the negroes 
because they are bloodthirsty and kill white persons. We fear 
that he, too, is applying his principles to facts of which he does 
not know the merest outline. The opponents of Mr. Eyre’s 
government feel no more sympathy with the negroes who were 
bloodthirsty, and killed whites without excuse, than with the whites 
who were bloodthirsty and killed negroes without excuse. They 
would be very glad to see both punished alike and by the same 
measures, and would even consent not to drop a word of pity or 
give a sign of morbid affection to either the former or the latter. 
Will that concession from a “moral ghoul” satisfy him? We 
fear it would not satisfy Mr. Eyre. 


A horrible band of murderers, who have committed, as is admitted 
by themselves, between twenty and thirty murders, have been 
arrested in Nelson, New Zealand, and were to be tried in August at 
Wellington. The first murder which excited suspicion seems to 
have been that of Mr. George Dobson, of Christchurch, Canter- 
‘bury, who started at the beginning of June for the township of 
Arnold, to proceed a short distance towards the Grey. He was 
never again seen alive. Soon after four men crossing the Maun- 
gatapu range, near Nelson, disappeared finally. In the middle 
of June four men were taken up on suspicion, one of whom 
(Sullivan by name) anxious lest the others should forestal him, 
made a minute confession of their more recent murders. They 
had strangled Mr. Dobson, and at first left him sitting upright 
under a tree, as if he had died from exhaustion, but afterwards, 
fearing detection, had returned and buried him. They planned to 
meet their four later victims on a partof the road where the banks 
were high and the bush beyond them thick, so that it was not 
possible for them to escape. Two of the murderers, fully armed, 
barred the road, and two more got into their rear, and of course 
the quadruple murder was easily effected. They committed a fifth 
murder soon afterwards, had planned, it seems, a robbery of the 
Bank of New South Wales at Nelson, and actually carried 
strychnine with them, in order to poison parties of diggers who 
might be too numerous to attack. The wretches after the con- 
fession were confined in cells lined with iron, on purpose to pre- 
vent their escape, and a very curious incident marked their con- 
finement. The gaoler wished to put them in the gaol dress, but 
they, maintaining that, however guilty they might be, they had 
not been convicted, and were as yet only accused men, violently 
resisted, and the authorities, respecting the legal validity of their 
objection, even in the face of such hideous crime, acquiesced. 
There seems to be more respect for the strict letter of the 
law in New Zealand than in Jamaica. 


The Potteries had their Reform demonstration last week at 
Stoke-upon-Trent, when from 25,000 to 30,000 persons are said 
to have been present at the open-air meeting. In the evening a 
Reform meeting was held in the Music Hall, when about 1,400 
persons were present, and where the speaker of the evening seems 
to have been Mr. George Melly, of Liverpool. He urged very 
justly that some Reform was needed, not only because there were 
so many of the respectable working classes who claim power, but 
also because there are so many of the miserable and disreputable 
pauper class who, if they had it now, would abuse it, and who 
are never likely to decrease in numbers under the present apathetic 
middle-class régime. The sober and educated working men who 
wanted to meet in Hyde Park on the Monday of the riot week were 
scarcely a more impressive demonstration in favour of a redistribu- 
tion of power, said Mr. Melly, than the scamps and scum who 
thronged thither on the Tuesday, and whose existence the present 
House of Commons so seldom recognizes and strives so languidly 
to improve. That seems to us very true. It is the class next 
above, and with the most opportunities of encountering and 





suffering from the shortcomings of any other, that is most in 
earnest to reclaim it. ‘The middle class are too far removed from 
the roughs to think about them. Mr. Melly only asked for “a 
fair share of power” for the working class in his eloquent speech, 
but he might, we think, have been at a little more pains to show 
what ‘‘a fair share” means, and that it does not mean that every 
individual in a class five times as numerous shall have as much 
voting power as any individual in the smaller class above. 





The West Riding ladies are going to form «a Committee to 
superintend the local examination for girls of the University of 
Cambridge in connection with the West Riding Educational 
Board. Mr. Fitch, one of the Assistant-Commissioners of the 
Royal Commission for inquiring into the state of our middle-class 
schools, has been addressing the Leeds ladies on the subject, ap- 
parently with great effect, and overcoming the scruples which still 
deter the parental mind from encouraging daughters to compete 
for the University guarantee that they know well what they 
know at all. We hope the practice may rapidly extend. Not 
only does this examination re-act, as Mr. Fitch pointed out, on the 
girls’ schools, and cause better teaching, but it gives girls an object 
to look forward to in their education which makes it infinitely 
more interesting at the time. It gives them, too, a certain con- 
fidence in their own attainments, which girls do not always 
acquire very easily, and which encourages them to pursue their 
studies after they have left their instructors. 


The Social Science Association meets at Manchester on Wed- 
nesday week, October 3rd, and the session lasts till the 10th. 
Lord Shaftesbury is to replace Lord Brougham as President, but 
Lord Brougham is still President of the Council, and he is 
advertised to speak on one of the days of the meeting. There 
is to be a discussion in the Department of International Law on 
the duty of England as regards the protection of inferior races in 
her colonies and dependencies,—not on Governor Eyre, but on the 
best means of avoiding such collisions as that of last year in 
Jamaica. Mr. Denman, M.P., is the President of the Jurispru- 
dence Section, and it will be under his guidance that this discus- 
sion, and also another of some interest on the best principle for 
digesting our case law, will be conducted. The President of the 
Education Department will be Mr. H. A. Bruce, the last Liberal 
Vice-President of the Committee of Council on Education, anda 
discussion on the best mode of extending education to the desti- 
tute classes under his supervision cannot fail to be of interest. The 
improvement of the homes of the poor and of the system of 
workhouse management are also to be discussed, and may very 
possibly be discussed with profit. ‘The usefalness of these discus- 
sions must of course depend very much on the tact of the Presi- 
dents or temporary chairmen in discouraging mere talk, and getting 
at the persons who really know something. 


Although the return is favourable, the Directors of the Bank of 
England have made no change in their rates of discount, and the 
minimum remains therefore at 5 per cent. ‘The supply of bullion 
held by the Bank is 16,225,516/., and the reserve of notes and 
coin is increased to 7,906,816/. ‘The Consol market during the 
week has ruled extremely quiet, with but few fluctuations. 
During the greater part of the week the price for delivery has 
been 894, 4, and for account, 893, 4. ‘The closing prices yester- 
day were :—For money, 89 to 894, for account, 894, 3. In other 
departments of the Stock Exchange a very moderate business 
has been transacted. ‘The stock of bullion in the Bank of France 
is now 29,116,776. 

The closing prices of the leading Foreign Securities yesterday 


and on Friday week are subjoined :— 
Friday, Sept. 14. Friday, Sept. 21. 
“ ‘e 1) 


Moxican oe ee or) ee 173 ] 74 
Spanish Passive «- oe ee 23 oy 225 

Do. Certificates ee oe o« ee 15 ee _— 
Turkish 6 per Ceuts., 1858.. ° o 56 


” ” 1862.6 06 of oe 59 ee 57 
United States 5.20's ee os oe oo 725 eo 72) 
c 


The following statement shows the closing prices of the leading 
British Railways yesterday aud on Friday week :— 


Friday, Sept. 14. Friday /Sapt.2l 
a 3) os 293 


Great Eastern ee 


Great Northern .. os o ee . 1 ee 18 
Great Western.. .. ee ee oe ee 683 ee 54 
Lancashire and Yorkshire oe o ee 125 ee 123 
London and Brighton .« oe ee oe &8 ee 87 
Lendon and North-Westera oe o 120 oe 119 
Lonaon and South-Western a oe oe 86 « 83 
Lowion, Chatham,and Dover .e or] oe 205 ee 21,' 
Metropolitan . oe a o 130 “ 123 
Midiand oe « ~~ e« 123 « 122 
Norti.-Eastern, Berwick .. oo as ~~ - oo = 
Do, York ee oe o« oe - 
i) ee 695 


South-Lastern « . * ae ir 
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THE EMPEROR’S MANIFESTO. 


HE Emperor’s Circular,—for by common consent it is his 
own, and signed by M. de Lavalette only in form,— 
vindicates once more for France, under his dynasty, a unique 
distinction, in which as yet he has found no rival even in 
Prussia, that of incomparable literary dignity and breadth of 
view in explaining the attitude about to be assumed by his 
Government towards the rest of Europe. The Emperor has 
more than any statesman of his time the art of writing for a 
nation,—writing, that is, simply and without bombast, in the 
name of the most different elements of national life, not 
merely what tends to reconcile them inter se, but also to 
reassure the trembling self-respect of the people with a clear 
conviction that the French Government is not unconscious of 
the grandeur of its position as their representative. There is 
a stately candour about the Emperor’s confessions which says 
in the clearest tone, ‘France can afford to tell the truth ;’ 
there is a comprehensive clearness in his political sur- 
vey of events which justifies the proud language as to “the 
elevated point of view of the Imperial Government ;” there 
is a common sense about his reasoning which cannot but 
inspire confidence in his sagacity; there is a serenity in his 
patience which is the very language of expectant power; and 
there is a promise in his forecast which must soothe the 
restless and restore hope. Whether the language of this 
masterly State paper should be as reassuring to the other 
powers of Europe as it evidently is to the French people, is 
another question that demands careful consideration. 

We may say at once that we do not doubt for a moment but 
that every word of the circular is sincere—and we should say 
even more sincere in its expression of the personal wishes of 
Louis Napoleon, than it is in its expression of the political 
intentions of the Emperor of the French. - With regard 
to the latter, though there is no insincerity, there is 
probably some suppression. With regard to the former, 
not only the truth, but we are disposed to think the 
whole truth, is probably told. No one recognizes more 
clearly than Louis Napoleon that a great national ruler who 
wishes to establish his dynasty firmly on the throne, must 
make some concessions to the genius or vanity of the 
people, even though in the abstract, and without relation to 
the temper of the people, such concessions would seem, to a 
sound political judgment, unwise. We may distinguish there- 
fore to some extent between what Louis Napoleon regards as in 
the abstract the wisest policy for France, if it were but one that 
would content France, and what the Emperor of the French 
may think the inevitable policy for any ruler who wishes to 
secure firmly the affections of the people. In general the 
circular speaks for both,—for both the intellect of the indivi- 
dual statesman, and for the head of the nation; but there is 
one passage keeping room in the future for a policy which 
the former probably would be very glad, if he could, wholly 
to renounce. 

In pointing out the solid advantage which France has 
gained by the final dissolution of the Treaty of 1815, and 
the complete break-up of the alliance between the three 
Northern Powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria, the circular 
no doubt intentionally exaggerates slightly the beneficial 
result to France. For many years,—certainly since 1859, 
—the Treaty of 1815 has been a dead letter. The three 
Northern Powers have never acted together with anything like 
cordiality ; Prussia did not assist, and Austria seriously em- 
barrassed, Russia in the Crimean war; and the practical gain 
to France from the final rupture between Prussia and Austria, 
and the probable future rivalry between Austria as an Eastern 
power and Russia, is almost infinitesimal, compared with the 
loss of relative strength in Europe caused by the sudden 
growth of Germany towards unity on her eastern border. ‘‘ The 
new principle that governs Europe,” says the circular, “ is free- 
dom of alliances.”” That is true no doubt, but much more free- 
dom of this kind is gained by Prussia than byFrance. During the 
Crimean war Prussia certainly had no freedom of alliance. She 
dared not ally herself with the Western Powers. Now she 
will be free to ally herself as she pleases. But then how 
will she be likely to please? The only power towards which 
she is likely still to cherish any chronic suspicion is France. 
With the half protected German Rhine. provinces on the 
French bank of the Rhine, she may still wish for other 
alliances against the contingency of a French claim, but there 
are not many quarters of Eurcpe in which she would have 





to gain by an alliance with Prussia. France will never willingly 
aid Prussia to absorb South Germany. France would doa great 
deal to prevent any encroachment on Holland. In short, Prus- 
sia’s new liberty of alliance is likely to be useful enough to her, 
but not very useful to France, except perhaps,—and that is 
probably what the Emperor means,—against the growing power 
of Russia. One of the Emperor’s old ideas is that there 
may be much reason to fear Russia’s gigantic empire, when- 
ever the population expands to anything like the propor- 
tions of its territory. He points out in this circular that Russia 
might easily sustain a population of 100,000,000 in another 
century ; and he feels some uneasiness, illustrated perhaps by 
the late reception of the American fleet at St. Petersburg, as to 
a possible alliance between North America and Russia that 
would be powerful enough to dictate to Europe. This fear of 
America was the secret of his Mexican expedition and of his well 
known sympathy with the South. Against Russia singly, or 
against such a coalition if it is worth while making provision 
against a mere dream of future possibilities, no doubt Prussia’s 
new ‘freedom of alliance’ might be of some little benefit to 
France, and indeed to all Europe. But the circular naturally 
slightly exaggerates that advantage, in order to make the new 
disposition of things seem less unfavourable to France. 

Again, we feel quite sure that both the individual states- 
man and the Emperor of the French speak with perfect 
sincerity and with great wisdom, in asserting that the satis- 
faction of the popular desires of Germany by the erection of 
the new power will diminish the number of European 
jealousies, cripple the dangerous power of revolutionary 
passions in Europe, and multiply sympathies between the 
people of a united and powerful France and the people of a 
united and powerful Germany. While France was so much 
more powerful than Germany, the Germans dreaded her and 
plotted against her. Now their self-respect is restored and 
they can feel with her. This is the sincerest, and also the 
truest, part of the Emperor’s circular. He believes this with 
all his heart, and he is quite right in so believing. 

He is also quite sincere in saying that the uneasiness felt in 
France, the discomposure with which France has seen another 
nation forging ahead of her in military renown, if not in 
national strength, has in it “something legitimate.””’ And we 
doubt very much if the frank acknowledgment of the necessity 
of a reorganized army will be accepted by Europe in general 
as looking solely and ultimately, as no doubt it does imme- 
diately, to mere self-defence. For the Emperor has defined, in 
a manner which is susceptible indeed of either a retrospective 
or a prospective interpretation,—in a manner which perhaps 
may be said to demand both,—the directions in which France 
may logically apply to herself the principle of territorial ex- 
tension. “The Imperial Government,” says the circular, “has 
long since laid down its principles in respect of territorial exten- 
sion. It comprehends, it has comprehended, those annexations 
which are commanded by an absolute necessity, reuniting to 
the country populations having the same manners and the same 
national spirit as ours; and it has asked from the free consent 
of Savoy and the county of Nice the re-establishment of our 
national frontier. France can only desire such territorial 
aggrandizements as do not impair her territorial cohesion; but she 
should always labour for her moral or political aggrandizement 
by using her influence to advance the great interests of civiliza- 
tion.” We are told that it is as wicked to give this passage its 
natural meaning, namely, that if opportunity occurred France 
would not object to annexations either of the French portions 
of Switzerland or of Belgium, as it would have been in the 
Emperor to have entertained so immoral an arriére pensee. 
Well, it is at least permissible to ask how the French Liberals 
themselves interpret the Emperor's words. The Etendard 
understands this passage in the circular as follows :—“< The 
circular does not speak to the European Cabinets alone; it 
addresses public opinion. Incessantly occupied with public 
opinion, the Government of the Emperor understands its sus- 
ceptibilities, and rectifies or enlightensthem. There is nothing 
in Italy reconstituted, Germany unified, to alarm the patriot- 
ism of France, for the same impulse which has united the 
Italian and German populations, but a short time ago so 
much divided, must necessarily promote French unity, and 
group around the same centre of nationality those who speak 
our language, share our traditions, and enjoy our laws.” 
Both Belgium and Geneva speak the French language, share 
some of the French traditions, and enjoy the Code Napoleon, 
and evidently therefore the French Liberals regard the cir- 
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cular as deliberately keeping open the hope of territorial ex- 
tension for France in these directions. And when we remem- 
ber the other passage in the circular which justifies the 
irresistible tendency of modern times towards large kingdoms, 
we do not wonder at the rendering given to the studiedly 
vague language of the Emperor by the French people. 
England is not mentioned at all in the circular. The 
Emperor feels justified by the deliberate declaration of Par- 
liament for a stand-aloof policy, to cast the horoscope of 
Europe without computing our tendencies and wishes. We 
are not sure, however, that if either Geneva or Belgium 
were seriously endangered we should regard the use of the 
French tongue, knowledge of French traditions, and the en- 
joyment of the French code, as sufficient reason for acquiesc- 
ing in the manifest destiny of France. 





THE CRISIS IN TURKEY. 


HILE the sky clears over Western Europe, in the East 
\ clouds are ominously gathering. Ten years ago the 
Treaty of Paris was hailed with joy by many both in this 
country and on the Continent, as inaugurating the return 
of an era of peace, as establishing the supremacy of the 
Conservative doctrine of respect for existing settlements and 
vested rights in the European State system. The ink of its 
signatures was scarcely dry when a movement began to 
be felt,—the first quivering of an earthquake destined to 
overthrow and engulph the structures which diplomacy had 
reared and guarded. Italy received its first shock. Some 
half-dozen thrones were toppled over, and another nation, 
emancipated, was added to the map of Europe. Then came 
the turn of Germany, which has just achieved its unity. 
What was the force which accomplished these wonderful, 
unlooked-for changes? The “doctrine of nationalities,” the 
right of every nation to govern itself, and not to be split into 
fractions, each dragged at the tail of some patch-work empire, 
is a popular and sufficiently correct expression for the force 
which welded Italy, and is welding Germany, into a nation 
standing alone and strong. Its work of course has not 
been one of construction only, but also of destruction. In 
Italy and in Germany the old order has been swept away to 
make place for the new. It would seem that neither the 
Italian nor the German revolution will be found to surpass in 
magnitude of change or momentous result the last develop- 
ment of nationality, the movement among the Christian popu- 
lations under Ottoman rule. The issue is not so clear as in 
the former cases, for if the Porte should fail to coerce or 
conciliate his rebellious subjects, who can say to whom the 
fragments of the dismembered empire would fall? In the 
Turkish State and among its dependent neighbours there is no 
Prussia, and scarcely a Piedmont. 

The disaffection of the Sultan’s subjects, certainly encouraged 
by the results of the recent war, and probably fomented by 
foreign intrigues, has broken out in various quarters. The 
Turk is clearly at his wits’ end how to face all his dangers, 
and stoops to wheedle and conciliate where he never stooped 
before,—to purchase Montenegrin neutrality with ports and 
towns, to keep Prince Charles of Roumania quiet by the 
surrender of nearly all his rights as suzerain. With all this 
it is more than doubtful whether the impact of revolution can 
be sustained. The revolt of the Candiotes, which was at first 
disregarded, has now reached alarming proportions. Not 
only is the male population of the island—hardy high- 
landers, every one—up in arms, but the Turkish troops 
have already been attacked, the insurgent banners display 
the crucifix and preach a crusade, the spirit of Pan-Hel- 
lenism, which sustained the islanders in a despairing but 
obstinate war of six years, when the Greeks of the mainland 
won independence, is rekindled, and the demand has boldly 
gone forth for annexation to the Hellenic Kingdom. There, 
and in every place where the Greek language is spoken, is 
profound sympathy with the rebels. Athens is all on fire to 
send aid, and to fight out the inveterate quarrel with the 
Turks. Even King George has spoken, rashly enough, and 
claims to be “not King of Greece only, but of all the 
Hellenes.”” The intervention of foreign powers, especially of 
the signataries of the Treaty of Paris, has been invoked; and 
the Candiotes have even conjured—of all potentates on earth 
—President Johnson to save “the native land of Jupiter and 
Minos” from its oppressors. Hitherto, however, no external 
help or attempt at compromise has been heard of. Standing 
alone, the Candiotes apparently would be unequal to the task 
of coping with the whole power of the Turkish Empire. 





Their numbers cannot be large, the fighting men in all pro- 
bability cannot amount to nearly 30,000. It is indeed 
very difficult to discover the truth in anything relating to 
Candia—in statistical matters quite hopeless. The island is 
little known even in commerce, and still less by the reports 
of travellers. The discrepancies between the official informa- 
tion and that derived from private sources is very great,—in 
the estimate of the population, for example, the numbers being 
so far apart as 320,000 and 200,000. It seems, however, pretty 
well agreed that the Christians are from two to three times as 
numerous as the Moslem, and no doubt in a mountainous 
country, with little means of intercommunication, a few deter- 
mined men, acquainted with every defile and pass, might hold 
their ground against a much stronger foe. Still we cannot 
think that the Turks can yet deem themselves so fairly out- 
matched as to have offered, as the telegrams assert, to sur- 
render their right to the island to the Pacha of Egypt, who 
since it reverted to the Porte in 1840 has hankered and 
intrigued after it. If the rumour be well founded, the confes- 
sion of weakness is as perilous as it is ignominious. 

The weakness, however, confessed or not, exists. Encouraged 
by the bold stand of the Candiotes, and by the sympathy of 
the Greeks of the Kingdom, the Epirotes have also risen in con- 
siderable numbers, and even engaged the Turkish troops with 
success. Indeed all through Thessaly and Epirus, and in the 
mountains of Albania, so dangerously menacing a spirit prevails 
that the Turkish Government has already reinforced the garrisons 
in those quarters largely, and has sent its ablest soldier, Omar 
Pacha, to Bosnia, to check any manifestations among the Slavs, 
perhaps from a dread that the Servians may avenge themselves 
for the insults offered to them in 1862. The army, which has 
greatly declined in efficiency since 1856, and which it has of late 
been found most difficult to recruit, is subjected to sweeping re- 
forms, and every effort is being made to strengthen each arm 
of it. But it is not in Europe only that the perplexities of 
Turkey have come to light. In the Lebanon the old feud be- 
tween the Druses and the Maronites has broken out with all 
its former bitterness; and the Government has got entangled 
in the quarrel. This unlucky disturbance, besides its offering 
Russia or France an additional opportunity of interference, 
must draw away some of the Turkish military force from the 
vital struggle with the Greek insurgents. 

The real source of Turkish weakness is not to be looked for 
in any external changes, but in the irremediable vices of the 
national character and Government. ‘The Turks,”’ says Mr. 
Goldwin Smith, “are not a nation, but a horde,—a degene- 
rate, utterly corrupt, and dwindling horde.” These hard 
words are not too hard. The Turks are degenerate. Their 
faith, always needing action and expansion, has been con- 
strained to rest passive, and so has died, leaving behind 
it only a paralyzing fatalism. Even physically, sensuality 
has told on the once hardy Osmanlis; brain and body 
have succumbed to a life spent in the unwholesome seraglio 
and the fatal pleasures of opium dreams. It need scarcely 
be added that corruption flourishes in Turkey as in its 
native soil, that pure justice is unknown, that the tax- 
gatherers plunder both the people and the Sultan, that 
not even those in the highest place recognize any moral 
obligation to pay the debts of the State. At the same time 
Turks of every rank think it their pride and privilege to insult 
and oppress the Christian races. The latter, in spite of mis- 
government and maladministration, are gathering to them- 
selves all the material wealth of the country. Most ominous 
sign of all, the Christians, whether Greeks or Slavs, are 
increasing their numbers, while the Turks are dwindling. 
Out of a European population of sixteen millions probably— 
for it is almost impossible to arrive even at an approximation 
to the truth in Turkish statistics—the genuine Turks do not 
make more than one million. The remaining Moslem popula- 
tion—three to four millions, perhaps—is composed of Slavonic 
converts, and in the event of a “ general overturn”’ it remains 
to be seen how far the bond of faith would be able to struggle 
with the bond of race. From the diminution of the Moham- 
medan subjects of the Porte, it has of late years become more 
and more difficult to keep up the army. It was even proposed 
during the Crimean war to recruit among the rayahs, but the 
scheme was finally rejected. It would certainly have been a 
source rather of danger than of strength. 

Throughout the Ottoman State, then, there prevails an 
incurable decay. Its military force is broken; its empty 
exchequer has compelled an act of national bankruptcy ; its 
Christian subjects are rising in simultaneous and possibly 
combined rebellion. Its old enemies, Austria and Russia, and 
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its upstart neighbours, Greece and Roumania, are alike looking 
on with eager, jealous eyes, and waiting to snatch a fragment 
of the spoil. If what seems the inevitable result of these 
perils. and weaknesses should soon ensue, what cosmos, if any, 
out of the first. necessary chaos do we look for? For one thing, 
and the chief, Europe must be rid of Turkish domination. 
To: this end it is not needful, not perhaps even desirable, as 
some. good people in their zeal for “ fulfilling the prophecies ” 
imagine, that the House of Othman should altogether lose its 
sovereignty. The Turkish dominions to the east of the Bos- 
phorus are as thoroughly Moslem as those to the west are 
Christian; the Asiatic Turks are the only subjects of the 
Porte that still preserve the fighting vigour of the soldiers of 
Amurath and Solyman, that still possess a living faith in the 
teachings of the Koran. Their energy in commerce and 
agriculture is not to be despised. It is doubtful whether 
any tie save their allegiance to the Sultan would be able 
to hold them together. In Asia therefore, as before 
the capture of Constantinople, we may expect to see a 
Turkish State maintained for an indefinite period. But in 
European Turkey, the chain being gone that bound together 
diseordant fragments, the coming order is out of the scope of 
prevision. Russia of course is the object of many suspicions, 
but there are not wanting signs that she has internal troubles 
to compose or crush which will abundantly occupy all her 
energies. Austria, shut out from Germany, looks perhaps on 
the valley of the Danube as the field of her “‘ manifest destiny,” 
but.she has not yet settled accounts with her heterogeneous 
discontented populations, and, hated as she is in the Princi- 
palities, we can scarcely see the way to any aggrandizement 
for her. Roumania, it is said, is intriguing desperately to 
attract a party in Bulgaria, and could she achieve this, the 
Balkan would give her a well defined southern frontier, 
answering sufficiently to the division of race and language. 
But southward the main difficulty would arise. Greece, if 
we can judge by her career since independence, is far too weak 
to weld together with any permanent success the tribes and 
creeds of Roumelia and Albania; and to whom else can the 
task fall? A long and painful transition period is, we fear, the 
destiny of all the Hellenes, But the power of the Turks over 
the Christian world is declining, and must ere long expire. 
The “Eastern policy” of Lord Palmerston will find no more 
favour in England. 





HOW TO WORK AN EXTRADITION TREATY. 


r was the opinion of the late Lord Palmerston that the 
chief obstacle to the negotiation of a satisfactory Extra- 
dition Treaty, was the fact that no confidence could be reposed 
in the agents of Continental Governments. A scandalous 
incident has lately occurred in Canada which illustrates the 
soundness of that remark. A French detective, Edme Justin 
Melin, Inspecteur-Principal de Police de Paris, has cleverly 
extracted a M. Lamirande from a British prison, and conveyed 
his prize to France, although the extradition of this man had 
been illegally demanded, although he was not accused of a 
crime which rendered him liable to be given up, and although 
a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench of Lower Canada had 
declared the arrest and detention to be illegal, and had an- 
nounced his intention of issuing a writ of habeas corpus. 
Had the story been told in a work of fiction by a novelist of 
the sensation school all the critics would have characterized 
it as improbable, and would have laughed at the ignorance of 
the author. Had a French Imperialist put it in a book it 
would have been advanced as evidence of a desire to blacken 
our institutions, and if an American had written it, the story 
would have been referred to as a specimen of the malignity 
of a republican. Yet there it stands recorded in the docu- 
ments of law courts, a narrative of bare facts, such as lawyers 
delight in, and no more to be questioned than the authenticity 
of an Act of Parliament. After reading it none of our readers 
will wonder why the drawing up of an extradition treaty is 
so full of risk to the liberty of those who take refuge on our 
shores. 

Ernest Sureau Lamirande, accused of having by means of 
false entries stolen 30,000/. from the Poictiers branch of the 
Bank of France, where he was cashier, was found to have 
sought shelter in Canada, Detective Melin was sent after 
him, with instructions to get him “ regardless of expense,” and 
he has fulfilled his mission regardless of law. Applying to 
M. Gautier, French Consul at Montreal, that functionary 
obtained from the Governor-General a warrant ordering the 
arrest of Lamirande and his committal to gaol. Now this was 





in itself an improper proceeding, since the demand for the 
arrest and deportation of a fugitive must be made by an 
ambassador or accredited diplomatic agent, and M. Gautier 
makes oath that he is neither. Seized by the local police, 
Lamirande was taken before Mr. Brehaut, a justice of the 
peace. In the presence of this magistrate it was urged on 
behalf of the prisoner, not only that the warrant was defective 
in its origin, but that so lately as the spring of 1865 the 
Court of Queen’s Bench at Westminster had decided that the 
making of false entries was not “forgery,” and consequently that 
the Extradition Treaty did not cover the case of Lamirande. But 
the counsel for the Crown laughed at the decisions of the English 
Judges and declared they had no authority, and Magistrate. 
Brehaut gave no heed to them, and committed Lamirande for 
trial. His lawyers subsequently saw Lord Monck, the Governor- 
General, and had obtained from him the assurance that ‘ample 
time should be given to allow the prisoner to appeal to all 
Courts competent to deal with his case, even to the Court of 
Queen’s Bench in the Imperial metropolis, which Anderson’s 
ease decided had jurisdiction in Canada. Mr. Attorney-General 
Cartier also, when applied to, gave, so far as he was concerned, 
the same assurance. Whereupon due notice was given to the 
prosecution that a petition for a writ of habeas corpus would 
be presented to the judge in chambers, on the 24th of August, 
and this was done at the time appointed, and with the usual 
forms. The judge was Mr. Justice Drummond, of the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, and he has stated that the case on behalf of 
the demand for a writ was so clear, and not only the demand, 
but “all the proceedings” in the matter were so manifestly 
illegal, that he was ready to issue the writ at once. At this 
stage, however, the discreditable manwuvres begin. The very 
fairness of an English Court, the excellent custom of hearing 
both sides, was twisted into an engine to be used for the 
defeat of the law. A Mr. Pominville, retained for the Bank 
of France, desired to be heard, and that he might be heard 
fairly the judge adjourned the case until the next morning. 
The prisoner’s lawyers already suspected foul play, but when 
Mr. Doutre, his counsel, said something about an intention to 
carry off Lamirande by a coup de main, the counsel for the 
Crown expressed so much indignation that, “Jlalled into a 
sense of false security,” Mr. Doutre did not insist on the 
issue of the writ. This was all the plotters wanted. Their 
aim was to secure a few hours’ delay. Some persons had 
already been practising on the Governor-General. They had 
procured his signature to a “ false record,” purporting to have 
been signed by Lord Monck at Ottawa on August 23, at which 
time he was in Quebec, and “falsely certified to have been 
recorded at Ottawa before it had been signed by the Governor- 
General.” The plotters wanted, therefore, such a delay in the 
issue of the writ as would enable them to make use of the 
document they had thus fraudulently procured from the 
Governor-General. The intervention of Mr. Pominville, who 
desired to delay the issue of the writ, but who did not desire 
to be heard, effected the object in view. The Court was no 
sooner up than with this fraudulently acquired paper they pre- 
sented themselves to Deputy-Sheriff Sanborn, and he signed 
an order to the turnkey of the Montreal prison directing him 
to deliver up Lamirande to Detective Melin. No regard was 
paid to the proceedings in the Court, and Lamirande was 
seized in the night by fraud and detained by force in a style 
now practised by the agents of Narvaez in Spain, not unknown 
in France after December 2, 1851, and more or less common 
in all despotic countries where authority is lord over law. In 
this case there was the additional gratification of cheating the 
Courts of a free State where personal freedom is protected by 
the Habeas Corpus Act, and which audaciously affords an 
asylum to political refugees. 

The effrontery with which these French agents acted is as 
remarkable as their determination. On the evening of the 
day on which the application for the writ was made the pri- 
soner’s attorney, Mr. Shilthorn, called on the prisoner’s 
counsel, Mr. Doutre. While he was there some persons 
brought information that Lamirande was to be spirited away 
that night. Counsellor Doutre immediately went to the 
judge, and bringing the latter to Bonaventura station, there 
found Shilthorn. Whom should they meet but High Constable 
Bissonette and Detective Melin? Judge Drummond immediately 
told Bissonette that “an affidavit had been made before him, 
to the effect that some attempt was to be made during the 
night to remove the prisoner from his jurisdiction. Mr. 
Bissonette answered that he had received no order to that 
effect. Mr. Justice Drummond then told Mr. Bissonette that if 
any such thing should happen he would hold him responsible.” 
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It was too late. At that very time, or soon after, Bissonette 
must have been in possession of Lamirande ; for Mr. Shil- 
thorn, taking the train for Quebec, suffered a long detention 
at Point St. Charles. He observed that part of the train was 
detached and kept out of reach until the last moment, but 
when the sequestered carriages were coupled to the others he 
looked into one, and there saw Lamirande in the custody of 
High Constable Bissonette and Detective Melin. “I called 
Lamirande by his name,” he states, ‘and he made a move as 
if to come towards me, but he was immediately brought down 
by foree, and the light inside was blown out.” Officers of justice 
conscious that they were honestly engaged would not have 
blown out that light. Mr. Shilthorn now prepared telegrams 
for transmission, one to the Governor-General, and the other 
to lawyers in Quebec; but, oddly enough, he applied at five 
different stations, and at each he encountered an excuse ; in 
two the “operators” were absent, in two others the wire was 
not in working order,” in the last, operators would not send 
messages written with a pencil. At the ferry boat from Point 
Levi Mr. Shilthorn found Lamirande in custody. “I asked 
his guardians under what authority they were conveying him. 
They answered at first that they had no account to give me, 
but at last they said they had the Governor's warrant. I 
reminded Bissonette of what had been told him by Judge 
Drummond in my presence. He answered that when he had 
the Governor's warrant he laughed at judges’ orders. Bisso- 
nette’s assistants were saying the same thing about judges’ 
orders.” The Damascus was lying in the stream ready to 
start for Europe, and the last the attorney saw of his client 
was when he went up the side in custody of Detective Melin. 
Is it possible to imagine a clearer case of kidnapping, or 
a plot more impudently carried through? As to the law of 
the matter, Mr. Justice Drummond has set forth five solid 
reasons, proving the illegality of the original arrest and the 
illegality of surrendering the prisoner to a French policeman. 
The demand for the extradition of Lamirandé was made by a 
person not competent to make it. The justice of the peace 
who ordered his arrest did so without having legal proof of 
the validity of the document setting forth the charge against 
the accused, and in lieu of the proper proof had only “ a paper 
writing,”’ as the judge says, “made by some unknown and 
unauthorized person in the office of the counsel for the pro- 
secutor at New York, and bearing no authority whatever.” 
Even had the “pretended warrant’ been authentic, it does 
not contain the designation of any crime comprised in the 
Treaty. The evidence produced against the prisoner would 
not have justified his committal for trial on a charge of forgery 
had the offence been committed in Canada, false entries not 
constituting the crime of forgery. Wherefore the prisoner 
was entitled to his discharge, but French agents having 
seduced certain Canadian officials from the path of duty, the 
prisoner, instead of being discharged, was “swept away by 
one of the most audacious and hitherto successful attempts to 
frustrate the ends of justice which has yet been heard of in 
Canada.” It is sufficient to narrate this story to ensure its 
correct appreciation. The judge assumes that Lord Monck 
will adopt such measures as may be necessary “to maintain 
that respect which is due to the Courts of Canada and the laws 
of England.” As to the public officers who have been con- 
cerned in this nefarious proceeding, they are warned that the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, “holding criminal jurisdiction,” will 
sit on the 24th inst., to which day the case stood adjourned. 





MR. ADDERLEY ON BROTHERLY LOVE IN 
PARLIAMENT. 


N R. ADDERLEY, the Under-Secretary for the Colonies, 

has been giving his constituents in North Staffordshire 
a little dissertation on the importance and value of brotherly 
love in Parliament. He is hurt at the frequency with which 
Mr. Bright imputes the worst motives to his Tory opponents, 
and believes for his part that all the members of Parliament, 
however much they may differ from each other, always act on 
the highest motives. “Even in those cases in which they 
most differed and struggled one party against the other, he 
believed, and he was sure every man in that room believed, 
that they all had one object in view—the interests of the 
country—and that they all sought the welfare and advantage 
of the country. They took different views, but they were 
all desirous to arrive at that common end. There were no 
men who injured their cause more effectually than those who 
regarded the men who differed from them as essentially their 
enemies and opponents, and who could not think that men who 








took different views held them honestly and carried them out 
faithfully.” ‘‘ As for Mr. Bright, he said of him that he took his 
own peculiar views, but he held them with strict integrity and 
with honesty and honour “——(does this include or not his views 
concerning the motives of his opponents?) “All he said was that 
he wished men would generally see that they took a line most 
detrimental to their own cause, when they assumed that men 
who differed from them could not be honest in their opinions.” 
Mere honesty is not quite the question, we think. Mr. Adder- 
ley’s first assertion,—and we think that was what he intended,— 
was that all parties in Parliament should be given full credit for 
being not only honest, but disinterested, for motives in short 
directed solely to promote the welfare of the country. A 
thoroughly selfish motive may be quite honest, and we think 
we have heard plenty of Parliamentary orators whom no one 
would charge with want of honesty, but whom many reasonable 
men would charge with thorough selfishness. Mr. Adderley 
explained himself, however, more distinctly, when he went on 
to say that “the Jamaica Committee, by arrogating to them- 
selves the honour of being the only persons who, above all 
others, had embodied the principle of liberty, and earnestly 
prosecuted schemes of justice, and by presuming to make 
themselves the exclusive admirers of liberty in this country, 
had taken a course which showed them to be the greatest 
enemies of liberty, and had raised opposition and hostility 
to their own body which would never have existed if they 
had only believed in the same honour in the breasts of those 
who differed from them which they claimed for themselves.” 
This means, as we understand Mr. Adderley, that the wise 
and right attitude for all Parliamentary debate is,—to leaye 
motives wholly alone, or rather to assume that all motives are 
equally high, pure, and patriotic, and take issue solely on the 
rational ground of how far a special course of policy will at- 
tain the end which the highest motives set before us, or on 
the eontrary fall short of that end. He would have states- 
men and politicians always mutually complimenting each other 
in the blandest way on their disinterestedness of purpose, nay, 
more than this, as we understand him,—for even the strongest 
believers in despotism, even some of the strongest advocates of 
slavery, may well be, and often are, like Mr. Carlyle, disin- 
terested in their advocacy,—on the very same strength of love 
for “liberty” which they feel in themselves, and debating 
with each other solely on the best mode of securing to the 
country what they themselves most prize. In short, Mr. 
Adderley would turn Parliamentary debate into a criticism of 
the means proposed by the different parties to it for carrying 
out most effectually an assumed common purpose, which pur- 
pose is to include all that any speaker happens to think 
valuable, and to ignore altogether the question whether the 
different parties have or have not equally noble and equally 
wise ends in view. You are to assume that your antagonist 
has as high and true a conception of the ends of government 
as you have, and to debate with him only his proposed 
method of attaining it. 

We entirely differ from this apparently charitable proposal 
of Mr. Adderley’s, and maintain, on the contrary, that the most 
valuable parts of the Parliamentary debates, those which have 
most politically educating influence on the people of England, 
and most modifying effect on the character of Parliament itself, 
are those in which the discussion of the political motives, high 
or low, illustrated by the various speeches and votes of the dif- 
ferent members, is the most effectual and searching;—though 
of course we do not mean to say in which it is most passionate, 
for we quite agree with what Mr. Adderley probably wished 
to say, that the wild and passionate attributing of motives 
which so often flies quite wide of the true mark, is confus- 
ing, mischievous, and altogether darkening to Parliamentary 
counsel. As there is mistake enough in measuring the effect 
of mere legislative means, so there is often greater, graver, 
and more disastrous mistake in gauging the character of the 
ends which different parties and different individuals really 
propose to themselves. But it does not follow that because 
the criticism passed upon Parliamentary motives is often mis- 
taken and unjust, it should cease altogether,—which is indeed 
impossible and the mere od captandum proposal of a speaker 
who has recently been a little roughly handled himself in the 
political arena. 

The best reason in the world why Parliamentary criticism 
could not afford to ignore the motives and morale of the 
different members and parties, or to assume that the motives 
and morale of all persons and all parties were equally good, is 
that such an assumption would in almost all cases destroy 
the very function of Parliament, would ignore the fact that 
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Parliament is nothing but the great vessel in which the various 
confused ends and rudimentary wishes of the nation are 
rudely sifted and reduced to something like distinct order, 
and would confound it with such a deliberative body as the 


Cabinet, whose duty it may be said to be to carry out the views | 


at which this larger, coarser, and ruder deliberative assembly 
have arrived. Consider almost all the most important de- 
bates, and the most critical speeches in those debates, of 
the few past sessions. What has been the secret of their 
importance? Not that they have shown us more clearly how 
to get what we do wish, but what we really ought to wish for. 
Take the Reform debate, and the speeches of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Lowe, Mr. Mill, Sir Bulwer Lytton, Mr. Bright, Lord 
Cranborne, Mr. Coleridge, and Mr. Hughes. The reason why 
this debate was important, and why these speeches in the de- 
bate were especially important, is that each one of these speeches 
threw a strong light on the motives and spirit either of the 
struggling Parliamentary parties, or of the external bodies of 
the people who were agitating for a change. Mr. Gladstone’s 
irrelevant intellectual, but most effective political dictum, 
that the classes asking for enfranchisement were “of the same 
flesh and blood” as ourselves, was the most telling sentence 
uttered in the whole debate, and yet it had absolutely no 
meaning at all as a defence of the machinery or the details of 
the Bill; its effect was so large because it threw light on the 
motive of the Liberals,—the wish to forget all distinctions of 
social rank, except so far as they might be essential to a perfect 
representative system. So Mr. Lowe’s great speeches were great 
precisely because they expounded with so much force the double 
political motive which actuated his party, of intellectual scorn for 
the ignorant classes, and the bourgeois or capitalist scorn for 
the hand-to-mouth classes. Mr. Coleridge’s speech was effec- 
tive, on the other hand, precisely because it analyzed so keenly 
the vulgar worship of material civilization which Mr. Lowe 
cloaked beneath so keen and polished a style of eloquence ; 
and Mr. Hughes was instructive because he delineated so 
truthfully the real moral and intellectual aims of the opera- 
tives who were crying for admission,—both their wild dreams 
and their sober practical standards of conduct. And so, too, of 
all the other speakers we have named. There was not one of 
them who did not bring forward some special moral standard 
by which to judge the movement, and demand for it a higher 
appreciation than the House was inclined to give it. And itis 
really by the blending or the conflict of such political motives as 
these, some high, some low, some pure, some selfish, some wise, 
some silly, some powerful in the country, some impotent even 
to command a hearing, that the moral judgment of Parliament 
actually forms itself. Who would have thought of stopping 
the mouth of Tory members denouncing Mr. Bright night 
after night for setting and wishing to set class against class ? 
That might be very unjust, but it was the sort of accusation 
warranted by Mr. Bright’s seeming motive in such letters as 
that which summoned the Birmingham people to a demonstra- 
tion against the selfishness and corruption of Parliament, and 
even if it did not really hit Mr. Bright, it hit many who 
might otherwise be inclined to adopt the same violent 
course from far impurer motives. Again, who would think 
of stopping the mouth of Mr. Bright in denouncing the selfish- 
ness and immorality of the intimidation practised by dukes 
and landlords, or the bribery practised by selfish and worthless 
millionaires? It may overshoot the real mark of their moral 
guilt, but that no man can estimate; and that the habit of 
using such corrupt influences is deeply rooted in our aristo- 
cratic and wealthy classes is certain. How are we to purify 
Parliamentary morality at all without laying a finger at once 
on the first indication of low political motive, whether of 
the corrupt, or of the mean and vulgar, or of the angry and 
passionate, or of the insincere and hollow sort, which we find 
there? Mr. Adderley is talking neither like a moralist nor 
like a man of the world, when he asks all politicians to forbear 
imputing bad motives, even though bad motives have left their 
clear mark on the polities of the day. 

No doubt Mr. Adderley might have said something not 
only true but valuable on the subject, if he had asked all poli- 
ticians, before denouncing the motives of other politicians, to 
ask themselves how far their own words and actions would be 
open to unfavourable criticism from the opposite side, and 
how far such unfavourable criticism might be justified. That 
would be the true limit to put upon the imputation of motives, 
—that men should habituate themselves to judge their own 
motives severely, and then they would not be in much danger 
of judging other men’s too severely. Even Mr. Adderley, 


while he condemns the Jamaica Committee for arrogating to 


| themselves all the love of liberty in the country, might ask 
himself if he does not arrogate to himself and his party almost 
all the respect for lawful authority in the country. His last 
speech in the House on the subject was a very foolish and 
intemperate one, showing that he understands at least as little 
what the accusers of Governor Eyre uphold as the true mode 
of dealing with our colonial governors, as they understand Mr, 
Adderley’s position. It is not the rose-water exchange of 
complimentary expressions between political opponents that 
will purify Parliament ; it would probably add infinitely to 
‘its worst and vulgarest elements; it is rather the habit on 
‘the part of all politicians of trying to judge themselves by 


standards as strict as they love to apply to their opponents. 





MR. PAYNE AND THE BALLET GIRL. 


HE art of graphic reporting, which has lately reached so 
| high a pitch of excellence in this country, is a great gain 
to newspaper readers, especially in the dull season of the year ; 
but we are afraid it often diminishes instead of enhancing the 
reputation of our public men. Graphic reporters are the valets 
of public life ; no man is a hero to them ; every weak point of 
character is exposed to derision, every unguarded utterance 
pitilessly recorded by their avenging pencils. The sad result 
is that, as even the statesmen and judges of the land must 
feel, the charm of omniscience, of serene and unclouded wis- 
dom with which the popular faith used to invest them, has 
been rudely broken. It is only a Cromwell who can afford 
to be painted “with his warts ;” such plain-dealing is not 
very palatable to men who, however prudent and sagacious 
they may be, cannot refrain from playing the fool sometimes, 
and it would be better for them to do so in private, or before 
a select audience on whose discretion they could rely, than in 
presence of the whole civilized world represented by its 
delegates the graphic reporters. How few among our great 
public speakers can stand the test of having even their most 
carefully prepared orations accurately reported! Rashness is 
not one of the chief faults of Mr. Lowe, but that right honour- 
able gentleman must once or twice last session have been 
sorely tempted to wish that the practice were still favoured by 
the press of this country which obtains in distant colonies 
where shorthand is yet unknown, of allowing eloquent members 
of the Legislature to write out reports of their own speeches for 
publication. Graphic reporting, however, has of course less 
to do with deliberate speeches than with the thoughtless acts 
and sayings of the moment, and therefore it finds its choicest 
and most abundant material rather in the chequered pro- 
ceedings of the law courts, in which so great a variety of 
dramatis persone take part, than in the more monotonous 
discussions of the House of Commons. An important trial 
may be as productive of “sensational” incidents as any 
tragedy or comedy acted on the stage, and conscious of the 
all-watchful eye of the reporter on the look-out for effective 
scenes, judge, jury,counsel, witnesses, and prisoner occasionally 
play their parts as spiritedly as if they were all interested in 
obtaining the consent of a generous publicto the repetition of the 
performance for ahundred days in succession. Soseductiveis the 
influence of a love of display over even the most powerful minds, 
that it is not long since no less a personage that Sir A. Cockburn 
gratified the public taste for highly spiced reports by gravely 
complimenting the skill and mourning over the want of honesty 
of a convict witness who with cynical candour had explained 
the reasons of his success as a burglar, and who accepted the 
flattering observations of the Chief Justice with the calm 
dignity of a man conscious of his own transcendant merits, and 
commiserating decent society for the loss it had suffered in 
failing properly to appreciate his worth. If Chief Justice 
Cockburn could be betrayed into committing such a mistake, 
we cannot wonder at the seeming anxiety of such petty men 
as the Commissioners on Election Petitions to make a burlesque 
of their work byinterrupting every witness with remarks which a 
complacent court invariably receives with laughter, and which, 
duly recorded next day in the columns of the daily papers, 
help to maintain the belief of intelligent foreigners that electoral 
bribery and corruption is considered the best joke going in 
England. But the most flagrant offences against the laws of 
judicial propriety are of little account in comparison with the 
grievous irregularity of which Mr. Payne, the assistant-judge, 
is this week declared to have been guilty, in alleging his own 
prepossessions in favour of a prisoner as a reason for treating 
her more tenderly than if her personal appearance had not 
been at all captivating. A judge on the Bench may laugh or 
talk sentimental nonsense without doing much mischief to the 
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public inte , . ru 
laws justly and faithfully, but he is unworthy of his position | 


if his fondness for claptrap and his desire to appear before the 
public in the character of a champion of beauty in distress 
induce him to show partiality to a “handsome and interest- 
ing” girl accused of a felony. : 
When last we had occasion to call attention to the caprices 
of Mr. Payne, it was not in his judicial, but in his poetical, 
character that he invited the notice of the critics. Several 
years ago he made himself notorious by reciting, at a festival 
in honour of the illustrious bug destreyer, Mr. Harper Twelve- 
trees, some verses which he had himself composed in honour 
of the faithful partner in joy and sorrow of that worthy and 
enterprising person. These verses were not, we believe, the 
only fruits of Mr. Payne’s poetical genius, and, judging by 
internal evidence, we should be inclined to accuse him of 
the paternity of much of the sentimental jingle that may be 
heard any night in the music halls of the metropolis. It is 
asad falling off for the intimate friend of Mr. Twelvetrees, 
the sacred poet of the domestic hearth, to become the 
defender of oppressed ballet girls, but Mr. Payne is evidently 
one of those gushing gentlemen who preserve till late in life 
the fresh feelings of youth in all their greenness, and when 
the fair Miss Simmons, attired in the fascinating costume of 
the corps de ballet, was brought before him on the charge of 
stealing a cloak, he was as sincerely awestruck with admira- 
tion of her charms as if he had been a country-bred youngster 
paying court to one of the three hundred fairies whose light- 
ness of foot in the dance is the pride and glory of the Alham- 
bra. “The might and majesty of loveliness” in the felon’s 
dock quite overpowered him. The jury found that there were 
extenuating circumstances in the case, and, as the prisoner 
was very young, recommended her to mercy ; but the judge 
apparently took care to let every one know that this recom- 
mendation had weight with him chiefly because Miss Simmons 
had a pretty face. After addressing her, according to one 
report, in language which will do the girl more harm than if 
she had been sent to suffer the stern discipline of a prison 
for five years, he remanded her for further inquiry, and at a 
second interview remitted her sentence, and gave her back to 
her friends with the admonition to be careful not again to do 
any act that would expose her good name even to suspicion. 
It is quite clear that, supposing Miss Simmons to have been 
perfectly innocent of the crime laid to her charge, this way of 
treating an inexperienced and pretty girl may have ruined 
her for life. Unless she is unusually strong-minded, Miss 
Simmons is now probably convinced that the beauty she 
possesses is far more valuable to her than good conduct and 
integrity ; and, if she go on from bad to worse, relying always 
on the effect of her “ fair hair, light blue eyes, small mouth, 
and regular features,” to avert the just punishment of her 
errors, Mr. Payne will be chiefly responsible for the cata- 
strophe. Still worse results will follow from the creation of 
a legal precedent in favour of accepting the plea of personal 
beauty in mitigation of punishment. Women in general will 
not resent the arbitrary injustice of Mr. Payne’s decision, because 
there is no woman so plain that she does not believe her charms 
are powerful enough to move the heart of the sternest judge, 
and therefore the release of Miss Simmons will only be accepted 
by womankind in general as a manly tribute to the superi- 
ority of the sex. But it is, nevertheless, a matter of some 
importance that the laws of this country should not be arbi- 
trarily administered according to the goodwill and pleasure 
of the men whom chance has raised to the Bench, but that there 
should be definite legal maxims to guide the conduct of the 
judge, and fixed punishments to be adjudged to certain crimes 
without respect of persons. A judge may think he does the 
State good service by refusing to send a pretty girl to prison ; 
but there is no unalterable standard of beauty, and the ballet 
girl who fascinated Mr. Payne may be a very common-place- 
looking young person in the eyes of a more severe judge. We 
think, therefore, that to ensure uniformity of procedure it is 
possibly the better plan to disregard the personal appearance 
of prisoners and the personal susceptibilities of judges, and to 
insist on a regular and equal administration of justice. Our 
institutions are not in so good repute with the world that we 
should choose the present time for consulting Mr. Payne’s 
inclinations in a matter of this sort. It is already the popular 
belief on the Continent that our House of Commons is wholly 
the offspring of intimidation and bribery, that in our work- 
houses the poor are systematically destroyed by cruelty and 
starvation, and that, while every Prussian soldier is a pattern 
of intelligence and virtue, every British soldier is an ignorant 


rests, provided only he is careful to administer the | 





brute. The catalogue of our national virtues will be almost 
complete when it is understood that British law, once so famous 
for its even-handedness, now inflicts punishments only on ugly 
female prisoners, and lets pretty girls go free. 








MR. BUCHANAN ON IMMORALITY IN AUTHORSHIP. 


\* BUCHANAN, whose poems show us how high is his own 
1 standard of imaginative reality and sincerity, has written 
an interesting essay in the new number of the Fortnightly Review, 
which is meant apparently to prove that no literary production 
can be morally pernicious in its effect on men of culture which is 
sincere and real in its conception,—that is, which is written from 
the heart, with the full consent of all the author's faculties of 
belief. One writer's immorality, he remarks, is the morality of 
another writer, because one may say with insincerity or half- 
sincerity what another says with complete and profound sincerity. 
And the mere quality of thorough and absolute sincerity of 
literary purpose diffuses,—such is Mr. Buchanan’s theory,—a 
charm over the writer’s style, and steeps it in an atmosphere of 
art, which turn out to be practically, to any reader capable of per- 
ceiving them, perfect safeguards against every vitiating influence. 
Mr. Buchanan is thinking no doubt chiefly, and naturally enough, 
of imaginative or artistic pictures of evil actions, or of the 
incentives and temptations to evil actions. And no doubt he is 
quite right in believing that an action, however evil, or a tempta- 
tion to evil, however strong, once perfectly enveloped in the 
magic nimbus of art, is thereby to all minds capable of per- 
ceiving that nimbus, absolutely divested of directly vitiating 
tendency, because it ceases at once to appeal to our desires or 
appetites, and presents itself instead to our spiritual imagi- 
nation. The picture of Lady Macbeth certainly never tempted 
any woman capable of entering into it to unscrupulous ambition 
for her husband, nor did that of Cleopatra ever fill a mind capable 
of grasping it imaginatively with sensual feelings. ‘True art has 
the power to transfigure all the human passions, desires, and 
hopes or fears, to the experience of which it appeals, into some- 
thing different from themselves. As called out by art they are 
no longer passions, no longer desires, no longer hopes, no longer 
fears, but the etherealized forms of passions, desires, hopes, and 
fears flashing upon “that inward eye which is the bliss of soli- 
tude,” and divested of all directly exciting influence on the pas- 
sionate elements of our nature. So much we concede heartily to 
Mr. Buchanan. And we feel no doubt also that one of the most 
important conditions of all true art, is that complete sincerity of 
intellect and heart in the author of which Mr. Buchanan speaks. 
But we differ from him on two important points. First, we 
hold that true works of art,—that is, creations which really do 
envelop their subject in the ethereal glory of art, and so snatch 
it out of the region of illegitimate excitements to the appe- 
tites or passions, may exercise a far more lasting, though not so 
immediate an influence for evil through the higher imagination to 
which it now makes its appeal, than it ever would have done by the 
direct excitement of evil desires. ‘Thus Goethe to a certain extent 
diminishes by the Elective Affinities and parts of Wilhelm Meister in 
which he certainly passes out of the region of true art, the fasci- 
nation of the ethereal poison with which he plentifully saturates 
his greatest and truly classical works,—for he allows there the 
germ of immorality in his own nature—the self-worship,—which 
he usually embalims in so pure an atmosphere of poetry that it 
loses completely its immediately vitiating influence on the moral 
nature, to burst the artistic envelope, and take its coarser form of 
direct stimulus to immoral passion. ‘The consequence is that those 
of Goethe’s works which violate Mr. Buchanan’s principle really 
do more to betray the intellectual and imaginative selfishness 
which pervades his highest works of art than probably they have 
ever done to poison directly the nature of his readers. But for 
them, his perfect works of art, the Jphigenia, the Faust, the ex- 
quisite lyrics, would have had a far more subtle influence over 
the spiritual imaginations of men than they now have, and 
would have had a greater chance of perverting them almost 
impereeptibly, operating thus from above. Surely there cannot 
be a doubt that the subliming influence of true Art is a 
safeguard only against the immediate excitement of practi- 
cal emotions, desires, and passions, and by no means a safe- 
guard,—the very reverse of a safeguard,—against the impal- 
pable influence which the higher imagination itself exerts on the 
general standard of men’s actions and lives. This is no doubt 
immorality in a higher sense than any of which Mr. Buchanan was 
speaking, but then it is also immorality in a more powerful and 
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dangerous sense. We all admit it in other classes of writings. 
Most intellectual men in England believe that Carlyle has in this 
way diffused a subtle poison through the higher strata of the moral 
atmosphere, which the very sincerity of his intellectual purpose has 
hidden from ordinary minds. So we may admit that a man of 
probably greater genius, Dr. Newman, has diffused a bad in- 
fluence through the region of spiritual belief, by his advocacy 
of the free use of the will in forcing upon oneself an experimental 
submission to the authority of the Roman Church, before the 
mind of the postulant has attained any profound and adequate 
belief in that authority. In these regions of semi-dogmatic 
thought, the danger of a subtle immorality of the most purely 
spiritual kind is generally admitted ; and it is scarcely therefore 
possible to doubt that a great artist may diffuse far more subtle 
poison—poison ultimately, though not immediately, working on 
the passions, through the standards of ideal life which he erects 
in the imagination—than any bad writer, any one who is not an 
artist at all, who appeals directly to the worst tendencies and appe- 
tites of human nature, can ever hope to do. Goethe, for instance, 
has doubtless led more men to hunger after the largest possi- 
ble range of human experience, for the mere sake of experience 
and self-completeness, independently of any moral limits to the 
right to have such experience, by his finest poems, than he 
has ever tempted into immediate vice by his very few gross and 
inartistic descriptions. That is our first difference with Mr. 
Buchanan’s theory as he has stated it. We are not sure that it 
implies any substantial difference with his thought. 

But next, with regard to his theory of literary immorality in 
the lower sense, we hold that the utmost sincerity of vision, and 
although implying, what Mr. Buchanan seems to intend that it 
should imply, the full consent of all the faculties of the author to 
his work, is not sufficient to ensure that ethereal halo of art which 
Mr. Buchanan maintains would save a work written in such a mood 
against all the corruption incident to the imaginative conception 
of evil. Indeed there is a kind of sincerity and realism which is 
positively inconsistent with this artistic mood. We believe that from 
every truly artistic delineation of life, whether of evil or of good, 
all urgent personal feeling, all personal feeling which has not been 
thoroughly transmuted by the memory and imagination into 
something that for the time is merely an object for the artist, 
not a subjective experience, should be absent. False art begins 
where vivisection begins. Even grief cannot be put into a 
true poem till it is no longer felt (for the moment) as 
personal grief, but only as an object of imaginative appre- 
hension,” which it gives delight, not anguish, to apprehend, so 
completely is it for the moment separated from personal 
feeling, and made an objective and not a subjective fact. 
Now, much of the realism of modern art seems to us to violate this 
artistic principle, if it be one. Miss Bronté, for instance, who in de- 
lineating many of her characters was as pure an imaginative artist 
as ever lived, certainly violated it in drawing most of her heroines, 
putting down living feelings, sincerely enough seen, but half raw 
and bleeding, as she wrote. ‘The consequence is that all her 
heroines, from the Professor (who is a heroine in man’s clothes) to 
Lucy Snow in Villette, affect us painfully, and often even with a 
sense of indelicacy, for which there is nothing in the subject-matter, 
only in the manner, to account. ‘The secret of it is that we feel the 
individual experience protruding through the artistic medium, and 
this gives us just the same sort of shudder as what the doctors calla 
compound fracture, where the bone protrudes through the flesh, 
When natures less intrinsically pure than Miss Bronté’s are guilty of 
the same offence against art, the effect is often not only inartistic, 
but immoral, The glorifying halo of art is pierced, and you have 
the horrid picture not of universal human passion, but of anindividual 
lust. Shelley, we think, was now and then guilty of this literary | 
indecency, certainly not in the Cenci, which is, as Mr. Buchanan 
says, a perfectly artistic poem, but certainly in parts of The Revolt | 
of Islam and Epipsychidion. Goethe was guilty of it in the grossest | 
form in the Elective Affinities. We doubt if either Shakespeare | 
or Milton were wholly guiltless of it, assuredly not Milton. And | 
there are passages in some of Shakespeare's earlier plays, especially, | 
we are disposed to think, Romeo and Juliet, which he does not seem to | 
have created pure out of the transmuted experience of his imagina- 
tion, but took, in some degree, baldly out of his personal experience. | 
Of course one is always liable to err in judging such a question. 
It is a matter for the utmost delicacy of moral discrimination 
whether the connection of thought and language seems to flow | 








from the creative effort of the poet,—using of course the materials | 


of his own spiritual, moral, and sensuous life as the elements on 


which his imagination works,—or to spring éut of an individual | 
experience which is tacked mechanically on to that creative effort. | 


. . 5 Se ee 
Everything which Shakespeare puts into Cleopatra’s mouth has on 
it the indelible stamp of birth through the imagination. But this 
is not uniformly the case to our apprehension in Shakespeare. In 
his younger poems we see traces that with him, as with all young 
men of strong and glowing vitality, individual sensations some- 
times interrupted the play of his creative power, and forced them. 
selves into his poetry without having been first passed through the 
alembic of his great imagination. It is certainly so with the 
sensuous poetry of Milton, which always strikes us as having more 
of personal and individual sensation in it than of imaginative 
conception. He makes Satan and Sin, for instance, in Paradise 
Lost, converse together of their former intercourse in language 
which, instead of bringing vividly before us the supernatural 
beings whom he is depicting, calls up at once the conflict of 
sensual passion and spiritual loathing in the breast of a great 
Puritan divine. No doubt the deficiency is due chiefly to Milton’s 
want of dramatic power, which obliged him, when he attempted 
drama, to draw directly on his own experience, instead of on 
the transfigured imaginative forms of that experience, but it 
is nevertheless true that Milton’s sensuousness reads much more 
like the record of personal sensation decked out in the gorgeous 
clothing of a fine imagination, than like new births of imaginative 
conception. ‘The ornament is imaginative, but not the substance 
of the thought. It is otherwise in the address to Light and the 
exquisite lyrics, like J/ Penseroso. There still we see the grand per- 
sonality of the old Puritan, but it is not direct personal experience ; 
there is the “lyrical ery ” about it which shows you that he was 
not describing his actual experience, but his sublimated experience, 
that he was not, as he wrote, suffering from his own blindness, 
but, on the contrary, rejoicing in the spiritual vision of light ; that 
he was not, as he described the ideal of calm melancholy, soberly 
dejected himself, but, on the contrary, exulting in the creative 
joy. ‘There is not this mark of creative energy in his sensuous 
poetry; to us at least he seems there to be drawing on 
his own senses, and merely ornamenting with his imagination. 
And no doubt the reason why sensual poetry so much oftener fails 
to take the true imaginative stamp, and seems to be impressed with 
the mark of individual experience, is that it is far more difficult 
to generalize bodily feelings than any others; they tend to egotism 
more than any others; they have less of the universal in them. 
Shakespeare indeed often, if not always, succeeded in his dramas, but 
certainly not always in his sonnets and earlier poems. Shelley almost 
always failed in the sensual elements of his lyries. In the Cenci alone 
he succeeded perfectly in merging every sensual element in the imagi- 
native strength of his conception. We cannot help thinking that 
even Mr. Swinburne, whose volume has been so universally and in 
general so deservedly blamed for atrocious immorality, succeeds 
in one of his most bitterly blamed poems, Faustine, in so com- 
pletely absorbing the mind in the imaginative conception of 
a thoroughly hateful figure, a Roman Messalina, that no 
mind capable of entering into the horror of the picture would 
be sullied for a moment by the delineation. It is entirely 
otherwise with his Anactoria, and Phedra, and other foul stuff, 
worst of all, The Leper, which we think no critics can speak worse 
of than they deserve; not only the imaginative conception does 
not give birth or seem to give birth to the thoughts, but the traces 
of the most morbid details of an individual psychology are thrust 
shockingly forward. : 

On the whole, we are persuaded that no sincerity of vision, not 
even sincerity of heart and soul in writing, is a sufficient guarantee 
for that artistic halo which preserves absolutely against the im- 
mediate contamination of an immoral subject. And we are still 
more sure that even where this imaginative nimbus is actually 
provided, though all danger of immediate taint is certainly 
removed, the whole intellectual and imaginative system of an 
immoral mind may diffuse a subtle poison which the worst literary 
immorality, in the common and coarser use of the term, could 


never convey. 





THE LONG STRIKE. 
fYVIIE adaptation of Mrs, Gaskell’s story of Mary Barton which 
has been just brought out at the Lyceum is worth seeing, 


'gnd there is some very good acting in it, but it is not on the 


whole a good play. In its present form it depends wholly on the 
heroine for its centre of interest, and Mrs. Boucicault makes in all 


‘the more important scenes, indeed throughout the passion of the 


play, an exceedingly bad heroine. ‘This is the more fatal to the 
play, that Mr. Boucicault, with his usual quick eye for telling situa- 
tions, has focussed the interest of his piece very much in one or 
two scenes of great circumstantial display and scenic effect. Now 
the higher you wind up the interest of mechanical realism on the 
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stage, the higher also you need to have the power of your actors, 
unless you wish to smother the human drama in the dumb show 
of physical circumstance. A scene is always bad in which the 
audience are attracted far more by the accuracy or beauty of 
the scene-painting and ‘* properties” generally, than by the actors. 
Mr. Vincent Crummles relied a good deal on a real washing- 
tub which he had purchased for the “realism ” of his scenery, 
and we do not know that there is anything more objectionable 
in relying on “a real washing-tub” than on a real telegraphic 
apparatus, a real policeman’s bull’s-eye lanthorn, or a real railway 
lamp signalling in the distance. ‘These things are all good if they 
contribute to the illusion (we do not mean delusion) of the scene. 
But any one who considers how utterly subordinate they would be 
in real life to any tragic interest enacting itself by their aid, will 
feel at once that when they come to be so prominent as to eclipse 
the actors of the piece, instead of lending themselves to them, and 
merging themselves in them, they rather damage the true artistic 
effect than increase it. We would almost go so far as to say that with 
feeble actors, uninteresting or ineffective scenery and properties 
are /ess inartistic than scenery and properties so cleverly imitated 
and got up as to extinguish the acting; just as a very gay, 
pretty, and delicate dress on a woman of no beauty and no expres- 
sion is certainly less artistic than one which has less tendency to 
suggest unfavourable comparisons with the ‘ person and features 
to match.’ Now, in the scene in which the heroine (who is called 
Jane Learoyd, instead of Mary Barton) telegraphs to the station 
at the bar of the Mersey for the sailor whose evidence is needed to 
save her lover's life, it is almost impossible to attend to the heroine 
at all, so badly does Mrs. Boucicault act the emotion of suspense 
and anguish, except with a feeling of annoyance that she is inter- 
rupting the interest of the telegraphic process itself. During that 
scene, the jeune premier is the finger of the telegraphic apparatus, 
who so entirely surpasses the jeune premiire that we are irritated 
by her senseless interruptions. No doubt there is something 
legitimately dramatic in the process of conversing by electric 
telegraph with a far distant person, which makes it quite per- 
missible for Mr. Boucicault to exhibit it in actual operation on 
the stage. But then the high dramatic interest depends on the 
strange instantaneous power of communication which it gives to 
persons in so many respects cut off from each other, and this is 
what needs to be brought out powerfully on the stage. The girl 
who sends the message and who receives the reply should be the 
impersonation of the high-strung nerve of expectant tension. 
She should lean over the counter of the office in a breathless 
agony of interrogation, so as to attract all the sympathetic 
curiosity of the audience into the very channel of her own terrible 
anxiety. The key-note of the whole scene should be a sort of ques- 
tioning agony, the interest of which would be only heightened and 
idealized by the impersonal character of the agency by which the 
reply is conjured, as it were, out of the empty night. Instead of 
being able to conjecture and anticipate the answer, to guess whether 
there is hope or none, from the expression of a living face, you 
must wait while a mere machine strikes letter after letter of the 
reply ; and hence there is less to break the news, less shading off of 
the effect, a more direct facing of the inevitable ‘no’ or ‘ yes,’ than 
in any direct questioning,—while the immediate character of the 
communication, the close connection in time, is nevertheless pre- 
served, and exerts its effect on the imagination. ‘To all this Mrs. 
Boucicault in her rendering of the part of Jane Learoyd is wholly 
insensible. Ter solicitor telegraphs for her, while she sits on a 
low form, feebly crowing or making a noise at the top of her 
throat,—such as lady patients make in the dentist’s chair when 
that operator is firm and refuses them the full use of their articu- 
lating organs, to indicate profound suffering. Mrs. Boucicault 
acts, not the agony of suspense, but acute nervous imbecility, 
which she varies by the very bad melodramatic touch of ‘‘ Let me 
pray,” when, as hope appears to have vanished, her protector 
tries to lift her from her knees. ‘The electric needle does its part 
s0 much better than the human heroine that the audience almost 
forgets its subordination to her inquiries, aud thinks not at all of 
the relief or joy which the final answer gives her, but only of the 
result of the operation on the fate of her lover. The shiftless, 
maundering girl is forgotten. 

In the other critical scene, on which Mr. Boucicault has lavished 
his ingenuity, the scene in the lane, with the broad quickset hedge 
running along it, and Manchester, with its lighted factories and 
the signal lamps of the railway in the distance, Mrs. Boucicault 
acts her part much better. Jane Learoyd has imposed on herself 
the duty of finally throwing off her grand lover, the master 
manufacturer, Mr. Radley, and returning to her first love, while 
Mr. Radley, on the contrary, has determined to make her submis- 


sion to his dishonourable passion the condition of his connivance 
at her father’s escape from the law, which Noah Learoyd has 


| broken by conspiring to burn down Mr. Radley’s mill. Mrs. 


Boucicault acts the embarrassment and plain-speaking of the girl’s 
awkward explanation exceedingly well, and also her endeavours to 
get rid of Mr. Radley’s attempts at tenderness. She is plain- 
spoken with evident effort, and apologizes for not finding herself 
at last able to love him, with a genuinely awkward pathos that 
very happily expresses the consciousness of the difference of rank. 
But when Radley confesses that he never had the least intention 
of marrying her, and that he wants to make her dishonour the bar- 
gain for her father’s safety, she breaks down again in the attempt to 
act passion, and the audience begin to think more about those rail- 
way lights in the distance and the ‘‘capital smoke” from the distant 
factory than about her. Nor is she helped by the other actor in the 
scene. Mr. Fitzpatrick, who acts the millowner, Radley, isa stick. 
The pistol-shot is not too soon in awakening the audience once more 
from the great effect of the scenery,—indeed, during very stirring 
speeches, you hear good people saying audibly (of the scene, not 
the acting), ‘An’t it good?’ behind you. Mr. Boucicault should 
take care, if he will have impressive scenery (which is no doubt 
very attractive, and very useful in causing the success of the piece), 
to get actors on the scene who are not subsidiary to the scene, 
instead of the scene to them. At least, if he does not, he teaches 
the people bad art,—for which perhaps Mr. Boucicault cares very 
little. 

Whenever Mr. Boucicault himself is on the stage there is cer- 
tainly no danger of the scenery overpowering the actor. He does 
the slight part he has taken upon himself of Johny Reilly, the sailor 
friend of Jane Learoyd’s lover, and also himself her lover though 
without hope of any return, with perfectly quiet humour and a 
thoroughly Irish mixture of vivacity and feeling. Nothing could 
possibly be better than his acting of this little part, and one only 
regrets that it is not more critical. Jane Learoyd’s lover, Jem 
Starkie, is also very well and naturally acted by Mr. J. C. Cowper. 
There is no rant, and there is real sturdy manliness in his acting, 
both with his rival and Jane, and the earnestness of passion is 
seldom given with simpler truth. He forgets himself, however, 
once or twice only, and becomes stagey. Where he learns that 
old Noah Learoyd is guilty of the crime of which he is himself 
accused, and that Jane has been, if not blameless, at least stain- 
less in her relations with Mr. Radley, he exclaims, ‘ But thou art 
in-no-cént!’ in a tone and with an accent as different from a 
foreman’s of engineers, and as like a bad tragic actor's as possible. 
Old Noah Learoyd, a character not very easy to act, the shrewd, 
stern old leader of the factory hands on strike, could not be much 
better acted than it is by Mr. Emery. There is real rough passion in 
the part, and the look of half-dumb inarticulate reproach with which 
he gazes at the masters when they reject the men’s terms, as he 
feels his own powerlessness to express the baffled hope and suffer- 
ing in him, is given with singular force. He is less effective after 
the murder has crazed him. The wandering of an unhinged mind 
is not very powerfully given, but the part on the whole is a diffi- 
cult part finely acted. The play would be one of no common 
interest, but for the complete predominance of the heroine's part 
throughout, and the uniform failure of Mrs, Boucicault to rise 
above the tamer portions of her character. She is good in her 
first quarrel with her lover, good in the early quiet scenes with 
her father, good whenever she is not expected to express emo- 
tion, but, where she is, her acting is as bad as possible. This spoils 
the piece, and makes the very ingenious scenery and external aids 
to illusion tower into an importance quite fatal to dramatic art. 
When Jane Learoyd is at her highest pitches of emotion, the 
audience are dwelling on the telegraphic apparatus or the Man- 
chester smoke, and asking each other, ‘ An't i¢ good?’ 





BOSCASTLE. 

\ HATEVER doubt there may be as to the truth of Mr. 

Darwin’s speculations ou other points, there is no doubt that 
they are applicable to the coast cliffs of north Cornwall. No 
doubt every cliff owes its being to natural selection. All the 
weak rocks have been worn away by ages of conflict with the 
whole Atlantic, and only the strong rocks are left. They often 
are worn, too, into shapes resembling the spare and gigantic 
veterans of many wars; wherever the subtle ocean detected a 
bit of soft stone, it set to and wore it away, so that the grim 
masses which stand are all granite—the “ boues and sinews” 
of geology. ‘The peculiarity of the coast, among other beauti- 
ful ones, is that it is a mere coast ;—the picturesque stops at the 





cliff line. In the adjacent coast of north and west the high hills 
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of the interior send down many streams, which in the course of 
ages have hollowed out deep valleys and softened with woody 
banks the wild and stony fields. But Cornwall is a thin county, 
has no deep interior to be a source of big streams, and the little 
ones which trickle forth have to rush over a rock too hard 
and too bleak for them to wear it into delicate valleys. 
But the shore line is charming, not only because the waves 
swell with the force of the full ocean, while the bays are scooped 
and the rocks scarred by its incessant hand—its careful hand, I 
had almost said, so minute and pervading are its touches—but 
the hard grey rock of the shore also contributes much to make 
clean foam. ‘The softer rocks always mix something of their own 
alloy with the pure sea, but the grey grit here has no discolouring 
power; the white line of spray dances from headland to headland 
as pure and crystal-like as if it had not touched the earth. 

But I have no intention of wearying you with a description of 
scenery. Thesea shore is a pretty thing, but it is not a discovery 
of my own. The coast is very curious, I do not mean in those 
ante-Roman remains which your most learned contributor has so 
well described. I cannot presume to tell you whether in truth in 
this place, as in so many others, according to the last ideas and 
perhaps the hardest terms of ethnology, the dolicokephalic race 
of men attacked and extirpated the trachykephalic, or short- 
headed, ten thousand years before history began. Anyhow, 
if the theory is true, it must have been cold work on these 
cliffs and moors, when you picked up mussels and (if possible) 
cray fish, and cut skins, if you had any, into clothes with a 
blunt flint, when fire had just come in as a new and (Conserva- 
tive thought!) suspicious thing, and tattooing was still the best of 
the fine arts. The year A.D. 1866 has defects, but it is better 
certainly than the B.C. 18,660, if the human races were really 
about then. But, as I said, I cannot deal with such matters; I 
have only a little to say about the changes of life and civilization 
which this coast marks in the last century or two. 

We are familiar with the present state of trade, and with the 
phenomena it creates and the conditions it requires. It shows it- 
self to the eye at once in immense warehouses, cities spread- 
ing over miles and miles, and not seeming even to anticipate a 
boundary, a population daily streaming from the thinly inhabited 
outskirts, and daily concentrating itself more and more in the already 
thronged cities. Commerce gives much to those who have much, 
and from such as have little it takes that little away. But the pre- 
requisites of our commerce are of recent growth, and our ancestors 
even lately did not possess them. They are—large and ready capital, 
rapid and cheap land carriage, the power of making great break- 
waters to keep out storms, the power of making large docks to hold 
many vessels, the ability to protect and the confidence to amass 
great wealth close to the sea shore. But a very few generations 
ago these gifts were wanting. It was useless to bring all 
merchandise to one port, for when there you could not use it ; no 
railway and no canal distributed bulky articles; they had to be 
brought by water to the nearest possible market ; they might nearly 
as well have staid where they were grown, if they had to be con- 
veyed a hundred or two hundred miles when here. All our great 
protective works against the sea, all our great accumulative works 
at the great ports, are modern in the strictest sense, post-modern, 
as geologists would say, part of the “ drift ” of this age. 

But though in theory we know these things, yet they come upon 
us with a sudden completeness when we see the sort of place our 
ancestors thought a port. Boscastle is as good an example of 
their idea as can be found. It is a creek shaped like a capital S, 
with, I should think, the earliest and smallest breakwater on record 
just about the middle. The sea runs with great violence on 
all this coast, and no open bay is safe fora moment. But the 
turn or crook of the Boscastle creek, which I have endeavoured to 
describe by likening it to the letter S, in a great measure protects 
it, and even early masons were able to run out on the solid rock 
some few feet of compact stones, which help to add to the shelter. 
The whole creek is never nearly as broad as Regent Street, and it 
gradually runs away to be narrower than the Strand, while at the 
point of the breakwater there is a real Temple Bar, which hardly 
seems wide enough for a ship at all. The whole thing, when you 
first look down on it, gives you the notion that you are looking 
at a big port through a diminishing glass, so complete is the whole 
equipment, and yet so absurdly disproportionate, according to our 
notions, is the size. ‘Che principal harbour of Lilliput probably had 
just this look. But though its size across is small, the rocks which 
make its jaws are very formidable, and the sea foams against them 
in an unpleasant manner. I suppose we ought to think much of 
the courage with which sailors face such dangers, and of the 
feelings of their wives and families when they wait the re- 





turn of their husbands and fathers; but my City associations 
at once carried me away to the poor underwriter who should 
insure against loss at such a place. How he would mur- 
mur, ‘‘Qh! my premium,” as he saw the ship tossing up to the 
great black rock and the ugly breakwater, and seeming likely 
enough’ to hit both. I shall not ask at Llovds’ what is the rate for 
Boscastle rocks, for I remember the grave rebuke I once got from 
a serious underwriter when I said some other such place was 
pretty. ‘Pretty! I should think it was,” he answered ; “ why 
it is lined with our money!” 

But our ancestors had no choice but to use such places. They 
could not make London and Liverpool; they had not the money ; 
what wealth existed was scattered all over the country; the 
central money market was not. ‘There was no use in going to the 
goldsmiths who made Lombard Street to ask for a couple of mil- 
lions to make docks or breakwaters, even if our science could have 
then made large specimens of the latter, which it could not. And, 
as I said before, these large emporia when made would have becn 
quite useless; the auxiliary facilities which alone make such 
places serviceable did not exist. The neighbourhoods of Bideford 
and Boscastle had then to trust to Bideford and Boscastle; they 
had no access to London or Liverpool; they relied on their local 
port, and if that failed them had no resource or substitute. 

‘Lhe fringe of petty ports all over our coasts serves to explain the 
multitudes of old country houses, in proportion to the populations 
of old times, which are mouldering in out-of-the-way and often very 
ugly places. ‘The tourist thinks—how did people come to build in 
such an inaccessible and unpicturesque place? But few of our old 
gentry cared for what we now call the beauties of nature; they 
built on their own estates when they could, and if those estates 
were near some wretched little haven they were much pleased. 
The sea was the railway of those days; it brought, as it did to 
Ellangowan in Dirk Hatterick’s time, brandy for the men and 
‘¢pinners” for the women to the lonest of coast castles. Ac- 
cording to popular belief, King Arthur himself thus lived. ‘The 
famous castle of ‘Tintagel hangs over the edge of a cliff, right 
over the next little bay to that of Boscastle—a very lone place, 
where a boat could get out to sea if the pilot knew the place, but 
where no stranger or pirate could get in with the tiniest craft, 
under peril of his life. By land, too, the Saxon must have had 
many a weary mile of bog and moorland to cross before he reached 
the crag’s edge, and had very tough walls to deal with there, for 
they have not been repaired these thousand years, and at perhaps 
the most windy point in England some of them are standing still. 
King Arthur is out of luck just now. ‘The sceptical, prosaic 
historians disbelieve in him, and the ethnologists despise him. 
What indeed is the interest of a dubious antiquity of thirteen 
hundred years, if we really can get to the people who dwelt 
‘‘near Bedford” side by side in daily life with the long-horned 
rhinoceros and the woolly-haired mammoth? So between the 
literati who think him too far off to believe in, and the 
literati who consider him too modern to take an interest in, 
King Arthur is at his nadir. But how singular was his 
zenith before? Whatever may be the doubt as to the exist- 
ence of his person, there is no doubt as to the existence of his 
reputation, and it is the queerest perhaps even in legend. If 
he was anything, he was a Celt who resisted the ‘Teutonic invaders, 
and yet years after, when these very Teutons created their own 
chivalry, they made into a fancied model of it this Celt, who never 
dreamed of it, who could not have understood an iota of it, who. 
hated and perhaps slew the ancestors of those who made it. There 
are hundreds of kings whose reality is as uncertain as Arthur's, 
and some, though not many, whose fame has been as great as his ; 
but there is no king or hero perhaps whose reality, if it were 
proved, must be so inconsistent with his fame. 

I did not intend to have gone into this matter, but the 
“strong” legend of the place was too much for me. I meant 
only to have said that it was in the ruined small ports and coast 
granges and castles of Queen Elizabeth’s time that our Raleighs, 
and Drakes, and Frobishers were formed. In the ante-Lancashire 
period, now forgotten, Devon was a great mercantile county, and 
adjacent Cornwall shared, though somewhat less, in its power and 
its celebrity. It was ‘‘ Devonshire,” local enthusiasts have said, 
‘‘ which beat the Spanish Armada.” I am not sure of the history ; 
according to my memory, the Armada was beaten by the waves ; 
but Devonshire is right in this—she bred a main part of those 
who would have resisted the Armada, and who in that age fought 
the Spaniards whenever, in either hemisphere, propitious fate sent 
an opportunity. 

Mr. Arnold has lately been writing on the influence of the 
Celtic character on the English. I wish he would consider 
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whether the predominance of Southern England in old times, say 
in the Tudor period, had nothing to do with the largely romantic 
elements in the characters of those times. ‘‘ North of the Trent” 
the population was always thin till the manufacturing times, and 
there must have been a much scantier subjacent race of Celts 
there than in Devon and the South. It may be accident, but 
certainly the Tudor Englishman tends to crop up hereabouts. 
There is Mr. Kingsley, who was born, I believe, at Clovelly, and 
has drunk into his very nature all the life of this noble coast. 
There is in his style a vigour, softened, yet unrelaxed, which is 
like the spirit of these places. If he is not more like a Tudor 
Englishman than a nineteenth-century Englishman, then words 
have no meaning, and Mr. Arnold may be able to prove, though I 
can but suggest, that the source of all this compacted energy, 
fancy, and unsoundness lies in the universal local predominance 
of the Celtic nature. The datum is certain at least; we can all 
see that Mr. Kingsley is not like the pure Goth of Lancashire, 
for there can be little of the Celt there. 

I do not feel able to confirm these ethnological speculations by 
any personal observations of my own upon the Boscastle natives. 
Their principal feature, to a stranger at least, is a theory they 
have that their peculiar pronunciation of the English language 
is the most correct. I asked a native the way to the chemist’s, 
pronouncing ch, as is usual, like a k. The man looked at me 
wondering, then I repeated, when he said with pity, “*‘ You mean 
the tchemist’s.” Is this the last soft reganant of a Celtic guttural, 
or only the outcome of the inbred pragmaticalness of the natural 
rural mind ? W. B. 








THE PROVINCIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
IV.—Tue West Country :—THrE AMALGAMATION OF THE 
BrITONS AND SAXONS. 


I OWEVER iittle we may know of the history of the West 

Country during the eariler Roman period, we know still less 
of the events of the period from the decline and fall of the 
Roman power in Britain to the Saxon conquest. We lose the 
good and reliable historians on whom we had hitherto depended 
for information, and after a blank of some eighty years find our- 
selves reduced to a set of servile panegyrists of the later Emperors, 
from whose fulsome pages we have to glean our few and vague 
facts. The period was one of internal discord throughout the 
Roman Empire and of misery to the unfortunate provincials. 
Rival Emperors were proclaimed by the legions in nearly 
every district, the struggles attending their generally short- 
lived ascendancy and speedy downfall draining the pro- 
vinces of their best life-blood, and adding the evils of 
anarchy to those of a demoralized civilization. Meanwhile the 
independent or half-subdued tribes on the frontiers of the Empire, 
profiting by her increasing weakness and dissensions, assumed the 
aggressive, and continually harassed the provinces with their in- 
cursions and devastations. Among other means for disposing of 
these wild tribes on the continent, the Roman Emperors seem 
to have adopted the idea of transporting them as colonists 
to Britain. In the year 277 we read that the Emperor Probus 
sent over Burgundians and Vandals into Britain, that they might 
assist as auxiliaries in times of revolt. In 286 we find mention 
of the Franks and Saxons as infesting the coasts of Gaul, and 
Carausius the Menapian (kinsman therefore of the colonists of 
county Dublin) was appointed to the command of a fleet and 
forces to protect the coasts of both Gaul and Britain against them. 
In the organization of Roman Britain there was an officer 
called ‘‘ Comes Tractis Maritimi,” 7. e., coadjutor of the other 
authorities for the sea-coast district. His command extended over 
nine fortresses, —from the Straits of Dover to Brancaster in Norfolk 
and to Pevensey in Sussex,—with 3,000 infantry and 600 horse. 
The western coasts of Britain were probably at first under the 
guardianship of the Dux Tractis Armoricani, the opposite coasts of 
Gaul. A new title, however, was substituted for the former, pro- 
bably about this time. This official was now called ‘* Comes Litoris 
Saxonici per Britannias "—coadjutor for the Saxon shore through- 
out the Britains, and in the time of the Emperor Honorius his com- 
mand seems to have included the whole coast-line from the Wash to 
the Southampton Water, while a corresponding portion of the coast 
of Gaul also assumed the same appellation. We must not, however, 
suppose that this term ‘‘ Saxon ” was then restricted to the pirates 
from the mouth of the Elbe. It appears to have been used asa gene- 
ral term for the plunderers from the Elbe to the Rhine. Whether 
the term ‘‘ Saxon Shore” represented also a settlement similar 





to that of the Burgundians and Vandals we cannot say ; at any rate, | 


very probably there were already such settlements along the coast 
of Britain. Somewhere about this time we find an army of 
Frank mercenaries in the City of London, who had sacked the 
town, but were defeated and destroyed by a body of Roman 
soldiers, who, losing their way on a foggy sea, chanced to land just 
in time to rescue the provincials. In the year 306 Constantius died 
at York, and Constantine his son, “assisted by all who were about, 
but especially by Eroc, King of the Alenamni, assumed the Empire.” 
These Alenamni are mentioned more than half a century later. 
‘* Valentinian placed Fraomarius as King over the Buccinobantes, 
a nation of the Alenamni, near Mentz. Soon afterwards, however, 
an attack upon his people devastated their country. He was then 
transferred to Britain, and placed as tribune over the Alenamni, at 
that time flourishing bothin numbersand power.” Intheyear 360, when 
Julian was Caesar, the Scoti and Picti are first mentioned as com- 
bining together against the provincial Britons, and about the year 
364 we are told by a contemporary authority that ‘‘ the Picti and 
Saxons, and the Scoti and Attacotti vexed the Britons with inces- 
sant [continuis] harassings.” From this time we have a series of 
similar notices. In 367 it is the Franks and Saxons who infest 
the coast of Gaul. In the same year Theodosius, father of the 
great Emperor of that name, is ordered to proceed to Britain, to 
defend it against the invaders, who are described as the “Picti, at 
this time divided into two nations—the Dicalidones and the 
Vecturiones, combined with the Attacotti and Scoti. In 374 we 
read of a descent of the Saxons on Britain, andin 394 of Ninias as 
made Bishop over the southern Picts, who seem to be now embrac- 
ing Christianity. Two years later the great Roman General 
Stilicho sends a legion to assist the Britons against their invaders, 
but on the withdrawal of the legion in 402 the attacks aro 
renewed. Asan explanation of this assistance being needed, we 
find that in 387 Maximus, one of the rival Emperors, had drawn 
off a large part of the defensive forces of Britain to assist him 
in his wars on the continent, and these troops are said to have 
never returned. In the year 406 we learn that the Vandals, Suevi, 
and Alans made themselves formidableeven to the armiesin Britain. 
The next year seems to have been one of a general revolt of the 
legions in Britain, and down to the year 411 a number of chiefs, 
Marcus, Gratian a Briton and member of a municipium, Constan- 
tine, and his sons Constans and Julian, Gerontius a Briton, and 
another Maximus contend for the sovereignty of the island, 
while the Empire is too distracted by the invasions of Alaric 
and the attacks of the Vandals, Alans, and Saxons on Gaul to 
intervene. In the last-named year, however, their General, 
Constans, recovers the island from this anarchy. Here our Roman 
authorities desert us. Nothing more that was definite seems to 
have been known at Rome of the condition of Britain. We are 
only told that in the eighteenth year of the Emperor Theodosius 
Britain was lost to the Empire and subjugated by the Saxons; 
This is satisfactory as far as the former assertion is concerned, but 
as to the latter, all that the writer could know would be that the 
Saxons in the year 441 were engaged in an attempt to conquer 
Britain, and that from that time Britain disappeared from the 
Roman world. 

Where, then, are we to look in default of these Roman authori- 
ties for the history after the year 411? Our sources of information 
on the British side are the works of the Briton Gildas in the 
middle of the sixth century (or about a hundred and fifty years 
later than our latest Roman authority)—the Annales Cambria, a 
collection of dates composed probably in the last quarter of the 
tenth century, and the History ascribed to the Briton Nennius, 
which incorporates and enlarges greatly the few facts of Gildas, 
and is attributed to the ninth century. On the Anglo-Saxon side 
we have the ‘ Venerable Bede,” at the end of the seventh century, 
who seems to rely for his early facts on Gildas, and the Saxon Chroni- 
cle, which copies Bede very much, and which was evidently composed 
at very different times, but is certainly not contemporary till long 
after the establishment of the Saxon monarchies. Besides these 
authorities, we have the Welsh poems attributed to bards of the 
sixth and seventh centuries, but of which, evenif genuine, we pos- 
sess no early manuscripts. Until the authority of the last-named 
source of information is better established than it is, it is useless 
to refer to it, or to its successors, the later Welsh poems and chro- 
nicles, as a guide through this obscure period. The other authori- 
ties afford us some means, when taken in connection with the pre- 
ceding Roman accounts, of testing the value of the dates assigned 
to those conquests of the West Saxons which laid the foundations 
of the kingdom of Wessex, and ultimately overwhelmed the British 
principalities of the West Country. ‘The genuineness of the writ- 
ings attributed to Gildas—and even his existence—have been dis- 
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puted by the distinguished antiquary, Mr. Thomas Wright, but, 
as it seems to us, on strangely insufficient grounds, and we shall 
unhesitatingly use him as an authority. But his writings area 
lamentation and tirade, rather than a chronicle, and he supplies us 
with only twodates. He tells us that the siege of Badonicus Mons, 
a great success achieved over the invaders by the Britons, under 
the command of the guasi-Roman, Ambrosius Aurelianus, the only 
great national hero mentioned by him, and the only Arthur of 
History, occurred in the year of his own birth, just forty-four 
years from the time at which he was writing. We have no other 
reliable dates as to his birth or time of writing, so are thrown 
back on the authority of the Annales Cambriz, which place the 
“ Bellum Badonis,” as they call it, and of which they make Arthur 
the hero, in the year 516. Gildas (if this is accurate) wrote in the 
year 560, and as he states that the Saxons arrived 150 years before 
his own time, we obtain a second date, which carries us into the 
period of Saxon invasion of which we have already given some 
account from Roman sources. Now, the Saxon Chronicle gives us a 
string of dates for the Saxon conquests beginning with the year 449 ; 
that is to say, it ignores altogether all the earlier invasions of the 
Saxons from at least the time of Carausius. ‘The utter untrustwor- 
thiness of the dates themselves has been shown by Dr. Lappen- 
berg, they being based on a regular system of multiples of the 
favourite number of the Northern invaders — eight, but who 
shall assure us that the events do not belong to the traditions 
of the earlier invasions of the Saxons to which Gildas seems to 
refer them ? 

We are able to apply another test from Gildas. Writing in 560, 
he says that the Britons remained free from attacks from foreign 
enemies from the siege of Badonicus Mons to the time when he was 
writing. Now, turning to the Saxon Chronicle, we find two different 
dates assigned for the arrival of the West Saxons—the year 495 and 
the year 514—(at the latter date they come in three vessels, like 
Hengist and Horsa). ‘There are two battles placed between these 
two dates. Then, after the victory of the year 514, down to the year 
560, we have no less than five battles. We may conclude, there- 
fore, that these five battles, at any rate, are misplaced, and belong 
either to earlier invasions or to some of the later conquests of the 
Saxons after the renewal of theirattacks. Where, then, shall we 
find our first certain date? Probably in the mission of Augustine 
by Pope Gregory to the ‘* Angle people” (as the Chronicle calls 
them). This is assigned ‘to the dates 596 and 597. We here 
seem to be dealing with real personages, and standing on firm his- 
torical ground. We may say, then, that about the end of the 
sixth century the Anglo-Saxon invasion had obtained a permanent 
footing in the south-eastern portion of Britain, and the interval 
between that date and the year 560 must be assigned for this 
achievement, any more special dates being unattainable. When 
the West Saxons succeeded in obtaining a similar hold it is less easy 
to determine. The year 635 is given as the date of the baptism 
at Dorchester, of Cnegils, one of the Princes of the Gewissas, or 
West Saxons, and soon afterwards Dorchester was assigned as 
the episcopal see of the Christian missionary, Birinus, whom Pope 
Honorius had despatched on a general mission to Britain. We may, 
therefore, conclude that the kingdom, or one of the kingdoms (for 
there seem to have been at one time no less than seven) of the 
West Saxons, extended then at least to the frontiers of the 
West Country in that direction. Probably the fact of Dorsetshire 
being the scene of the conversion of the West Saxon Prince 
and Dorchester the principal seat of his government at that 
time, accounts for the strong ecclesiastical organization of this 
county, there having been during the Saxon time no less than 
two episcopal sees (Dorchester and Sherborne), and six im- 
portant monastic houses within its limits. ‘The establishment 
of the kingdom of the West Saxons seems to have been achieved 
only after long and bloody contests, in which the fortune of 
war varicd extremely, at one time the Saxons penetrating 
into Gloucestershire and the confines of Hast Somerset, and 
then, again, as it would seem, being obliged to abandon all their 
western acquisitions, fall back on Winchester, and even, it is pro- 
bable, from the words of the Chronicle, withdraw to the Isle 
of Wight. Their efforts (whether our accounts refer to their 
first or their latest invasions) seem to have been mainly directed 
against three British towns—Cirencester, Gloucester, and Bath, 
which appear to have been gained and lost again within a year or 
two. ‘They were probably aiming at this when they were over- 
thrown by Ambrosius in 516, at the siege of Badonicus Mons. 
This place, which he describes as being near ‘‘ the Severn mouth,” 
has been identified with many localities, and with Bath especially. 
The position of Cirencester, however, suits bettér in all respects. 





Here three great Roman roads meet—the Fosse-Way, Ermine- 
Street, and the Ikenild-Way—and about three miles to the north 
of the town, a little to the south-east of Bagendon (or Badgington) 
Church, between two of these roadways, are ‘‘ two very con- 
siderable entrenchments, fronting each other, one of which extends 
for above a quarter of a mile down to a place called Barrow’s 
Bridge, with the ramparts and graff entire in some parts, and two 
or three large barrows (near which have been found several spear 
heads and other warlike weapons) stand not far distant from them.” 
Barrow’s Bridge has been set down as the scene of another engage- 
ment between the West Saxons and the Britons. The downs here 
still bear the name of Baunton Downs, and may have suggested 
the name ‘‘ Badonicus Mons.” At any rate this position would be 
the key to the defence of Cirencester, Gloucester, and Bath. At 
length, however, mile by mile almost, as it would seem, the British 
frontier was forced backward to the Parret and the Axe, which for 
some time continued the boundary line of the two peoples. Bravely 
do the British provincials still seem to have defended themselves, and 
slow was the tide of conquest in this direction, slower and slower 
as the advancing Saxons passed within the frontiers of the West 
Country. At last the Exe became the boundary of the indepen- 
dent Britons, and in Exeter itself the Britons and Saxons lived 
together, seemingly in two different portions of the town. ‘The 
most important reign of these earlier Princes of Wessex was that 
of Ine, from 688 to 725. He extended his possessions westward in 
Somerset as far as the river Tone, and in 700 built a fortress at 
Taunton, to secure his new conquests. Taunton then seems to have 
become for some little time a royal residence for the West-Saxon 
Kings. At a later period Dunster became a frontier fortress 
of the West Saxons, being long called Torre, the fortress, the 
name “dun” referring to the ridge of hills close to it on the sea 
coast. 

King Ine, of Wessex, is, however, chiefly known for his code of 
laws, which give us a considerable insight into the condition of the 
Saxon and British population under his sway. The “ wergyld,” 
or estimated value of the life of a Saxon freeman (ceorl) in Wessex 
was two hundred shillings, the noble’s (eorl’s) wergyld being twelve 
hundred shillings, and hence these two classes are called “ twyhynde” 
and “‘twelfhynde.” Besides these classes, usual in the other Anglo- 
Saxon kingdoms, we find in Wessex a third class, whose ‘* wergyld” 
was half that of the ‘“twelfhynde,” and three times that of the 
‘*ceorl ;” they are called ‘‘syhynde,” or men of six hundred. Mr. 
Kemble believes them to have been an intermediate class, or 
middle class, which had sprung up among the West Saxons between 
the nobles and the mass of freemen. If so, we possess in this 
fact a strong testimony to the rising prosperity of Wessex, and 
the rapid advance of the lower population in position and 
civil rights. Besides these classes, however, we find another 
mentioned in the laws of Ine. ‘“‘A Wealh, a scotpayer, is 
rated for his were at 120 shillings, his son 100 shillings, a 
servant 60 shillings, sometimes at 50 shillings, a Wealh’s skin 
at 12 shillings. A Wealh, if he hath five hides, he is a six- 
hundred man.” ‘ Wealh” was the Saxon name for the British 
population, Wealas signifying men of another kindred (a similar 
term being employed by the Germans now to designate the 
Italians). Again, as the law provides, “If a ‘ Wealh’ has a 
hide of land his were is 120 shillings; if he has half, 80 shillings ; if 
he has none, 60 shillings.” There is little trace of excessive degra- 
dation here in the position of a Briton. And in another case he 
and the Saxon were treated much alike. “If an Englishman 
steal he goes forth to acquittal by twofold, ¢. ¢., 120 hides of land. 
If he be Briton, he is not compelled to more.” By another law, if 
a British thrall should kill a free Englishman, his master is to 
give him up to the law, or the dead man’s kindred could set him 
free, or buy him off with 60 shillings. Such was the footing on 
which the Saxon and the Briton lived together in Wessex in the 
time of Ine, and as Mr. Barnes has observed, in an interesting 
article on ancient Dorset in the Arch#ological Journal, ‘* Most 
likely English and British were in many places living side by side 
as neighbours, with many wedded pairs of the two races, and 
with English and British children mingled in their play.” The 
Britons, then, who were compelled to succumb to the West Saxons, 
made good terms for themselves, such as showed the respect felt 
by their conquerors fer their valour and long and stubborn re- 
sistance, and it must be remembered that in the later stages 
of the conquest at any rate it was no longer the wild Pagan 
invader, but the humanized and Christianized citizen, long domesti- 
cated, if not actually born on the soil, with whom they had 
to contend. 
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TO ROBERT SCHUMANN. 
ScHUMANN, who dares to mount with thee, must dare 
Of pain and peril all a man may know ; 

Battle, and the cry to them that will not spare 

Their charioting ; glory and blood and woe ; 

And inarticulate passion moaning low, 

Mixed with mute calms and holy quietings ; 

That one might say, ‘‘ Fire and the flight of wings 
‘Through heaven, beside his feet, are slack and slow :” 
Ilope with an utter sadness creeping through ; 

Joy that, for ever coming, comes not quite ; 

And seething of black clouds more black than night, 
And heights of blessedness more pure than snow, 
Where one plunge downward bringeth to the brink 
Of passionless despair—but who would shrink ? J. Rt. 


A PARTING WORD. 
[To rue Eprror or tHe “ Spectator.”] 
Sm,—Mr. Morley charges me with making him say diametrically 
the reverse of that which he did say in the article on “ Social 
Responsibilities” to which I drew the attention of your readers. 
That would indeed be a great crime. Mr. Morley kindly excuses 
it by ascribing it to “ inscrutable processes” in my mind. I 
should call it malicious lying. Whether I am guilty of this crime 
I will ask him, in a quiet moment, to consider. 

He wrote a long paper, in which he spoke contemptuously of cer- 
tain attacks which had been made upon the Guardians of the 
poor for their administration of the workhouses. He described 
with much cleverness and severity various classes of men and 
women who, as he ‘‘knew,” had, from various motives, joined in 
these attacks. I quoted these descriptions in the author's words. 
I did not find any allusion to a set of persons who, as I knew, had 
been more active than all others in complaining of the workhouse 
administration, and, as I believed, from the very best motives. I 
complained of this omission. I thought it most injurious to those 
persons, most damaging to the cause which it appears that Mr. 
Morley was specially anxious to support. If I negligently or 
wilfully passed over some passage of the article in which the 
services of this class of objectors to the guardians were commem- 
orated, will Mr. Morley have the kindness to mention the page in 
which it occurs? 

I found in Mr. Morley’s article some very useful suggestions for 
workhouse reform, which he sajd that no one without brass and 
triple oak on his breast would dare to advocate. I did not find 
any reference to the fact that these measures had been advocated 
with much energy by a considerable body of persons. I com- 
plained of that omission. If in this case also I have slandered him, 
will he take the same simple method of exposing me ? 

It may be useful to me personally to be told of the inscrutable 
processes in my mind, and that Mr. Morley has never understood 
anything I have written. But I cannot suppose that that infor- 
mation much concerns the reform of workhouses, or can have any 
special interest for your readers.— Your obedient servant, 

F. D. Maurice. 











BOOKS. 
——_>—_—_—— 
REMINISCENCES OF A BENGAL CIVILIAN.* 
Tue later chapters of this book contain a reprint of Mr. Edwards’ 
interesting narrative of his personal adventures during the Indian 
Rebellion, and of a pamphlet entitled Facts and Reflections Con- 
nected with the Rebellion, both which compositions have been for 
some years before the public; the earlier chapters supply fresh 
matter, illustrating the history of India during the twenty years 
immediately preceding the rebellion. The author went out to 
India in 1837 as a civilian in the Company’s service, and, cherish- 
ing from the commencement of his career in that country the 
desire to write in his retirement the memoirs of his own 
time, he ‘‘ kept notes of all interesting events as they occurred, 
and carefully preserved all original letters and manuscripts 
likely to serve his purpose.” One sympathizes with him in 
the loss of these collections, which were destroyed with the 
rest of his property by the mutineers in 1857, for Mr. Edwards 
has a clear and pleasant style, and tells a story plainly but effec- 
tively, and his good fortune in holding political appointments, 
chiefly in the Secretariat of the Government of Ipdia, for many 
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years, gave him the opportunity of enjoying familiar intercourse 
with the leading men of the State, and personally witnessing, 
even if he cannot be said to have taken a prominent part in, the 
principal events of the stormy period intervening between the 
first invasion of Affghanistan and the annexation of the Punjaub to 
the British Empire. But the Bengal Civilian’s memory has stood 
him in good stead by preserving a store of anecdotes of the 
warriors and statesmen of that time, which are the more valuable 
because in India, probably more than in any other country, the 
peculiarities of character of great men have an influence in deter- 
mining the course of history. 

Mr. Edwards arrived in Calcutta in 1838, having, at the 
suggestion of Sir J. Carnac, then Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, travelled overland, undergoing all the discomforts 
of a voyage up the Nile and down the Red Sea in native 
boats, in order to obtain information that might be useful to 
Sir R. Grant, Governor of Bombay, who was then labouring to 
establish a mail service by steamers between Suez and India. In 
1840 he was appointed Assistant-Secretary to the Governor of 
Agra, with whom he proceeded to Mussoorie towards the close of 
the rainy season, when all was still quiet in Affghanistan, and Sir 
William Macnaghten, convinced that the country had been finally 
pacified, was preparing to leave Cabul to take up the Governor- 
ship of Bombay. Readers of Mr. Kaye’s history know well the 
name of ‘George Clerk, of Umballah,” and will be glad to be 
introduced once more by Mr. Edwards to the energetic British 
agent at the Court of Lahore, whose councils, had they been 
followed, would have averted the most humiliating disaster that 
has ever befallen our arms in the East :— 


“ At the end of September the Governor prepared to march across the 

mountains of Kumaon to Almorah. One day, just before we started on 
our journey, Mr., now Sir George Clerk, suddenly appeared at Mussoorie, 
having ridden up from Umballah, his head-quarters, to confer with the 
Governor. This was no unusual ride for Sir George in those days, 
whose powers of locomotion on horseback proved one among many causes 
of his then unbounded influence with the Sikh chiefs and people under 
his political charge in the cis-Sutlej States. The Sikhs used to assert 
that he kept a hundred horses in his stables, of which some were always 
ready posted towards every quarter, so it was no use to attempt any 
disguises with him ; for he was sure to be in the middle of them before 
they even could get tidings of his leaving his head-quarters. Sir George, 
no doubt, kept a numerous and a rare good stud, but not quite to this 
extent. Some of them were well known to the Sikhs of those days; and 
it was often quite sufficient to provent an impending boundary fight 
between neighbouring villagers, to hear that ‘Robin’ or the ‘White 
Mare’ had been sent out a stage or two to wait for the ‘Umballah 
wallah,’ as the agent was universally called, as neither of these animals, 
according to native expression, ‘understood distance,’ and would soon 
bring their master to the spot where his presence was required, This 
was the first occasion of my meeting Sir George, and in our conversa- 
tion, I well remember his expressing his fears that the calm then pre- 
vailing in Affghanistan was unnatural, and merely the prelude to a 
storm about to break. Rumours had reached him through the Lahore 
durbar that all was not right, and a messenger to Dost Mahomed had 
been lately caught with a mysterious letter concealed in a mutton bone, 
the terms of which had excited the agent’s suspicion. So impressed was 
he that something was impending that ho had risked the ride through 
the ‘ Turraie,’ the forest belt at the foot of the hills, then uncleared, and 
at that season most pestilential, for the express purpose of consulting 
with the Governor and communicating to him his apprehensions. Sir 
George left us the same evening to ride back again with his waistcoat 
pocket full of loose quinine, to take as he passed through the jungle as 
a febrifuge. Unfortunately, he missed his horse at the stage in the 
middle of the jungle, was benighted, and had to remain in a herdsman’s 
hut for the night, and, in spite of the quinine, caught a fever which 
hung about him for years after.” 
When the news of the treacherous outbreak in Affghanistan 
reached the agent, he forwarded the despatch to the Governor of 
Agra, urging ‘‘ the paramount necessity of immediately appearing 
in considerable strength at Peshawur, for the relief of Jelalabad, 
if not of Cabul itself ;”’— 


“ This he considered quite feasible, if reinforcements of artillery were sent 
on without delay to catch up by forced marches jour regiments of native in- 
Santry, which were already nearing Peshawur, having been ordered, when 
all was supposed to be at peace beyond the Indus, to relieve a similar 
number of corps, whose term of duty having expired were about to 
return to India. Acting upon his own earnest conviction, Sir George 
reported that he had, on his own responsibility, ordered the 3rd troop 
2nd brigade horse artillery, then available at Ferozepore, to cross the 
Sutlej, and proceed by forced marches towards Peshawur. The Go- 
vernor of Agra fully and entirely concurred in Sir George Clerk's views 
and measures, and determined to support him with all the weight of his 
position and influence. Mr. Robertson accordingly lost no time in com- 
municating with the Commander-in-Chief, urging upon his Excellency 
the vital necessity of immediately deputing an officer of reputation, 
energy, and ability, to command this force of artillery and native in- 
fantry, already far on its way to Peshawur, and thence to advance on 
Jelalabad; and suggesting General Sir Harry Smith (then colonel, 
adjutant-general in attendance on his Excellency) as a most fitting 
person for the duty. Most unfortunately, as it appears to me, neither 
the Commander-in-Chief nor the Governor-General (Lord Auckland) 
acquiesced in Sir George Clerk’s views and measures, supported as 
they were by the Governor of Agra, Tho orders directing the ad- 
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vance of the artillery were countermanded, and neither Sir Harry 
Smith nor any other general was sent to command the force then 
at Peshawur, which duty ultimately devolved on the senior officer 
of the four native corps present. Had the troop of horse artillery, 
which started by Sir George Clerk’s orders on the 4th December, 1841, 
been permitted to proceed as he intended, it would have reached 
Peshawur towards the close of that month, where the four native regi- 
ments must have already arrived. The main body of the Affghan 
army was then beleaguering our troops in Cabul, and their attention 
was fully occupied in that direction. The Khyberees had not then en- 
tirely declared against us or closed the pass, and the fort of Ali Musjid 
was still in our hands. It is, therefore, most reasonable to expect that 
the four native corps, aided by a troop of British horse artillery, and 
commanded by an able, energetic officer like Sir Harry Smith, would 
have found little difficulty in forcing their way to Ali Musjid, in the 
centre of the pass, and thence advancing to Jelalabad, which they could 
have reached by the end of December or the early days of January, 
1842. Reinforced by these troops, Sir Robert Sale, instead of remain- 
ing shut up in Jelalabad, would have found himself in a position to 
move out, and, resuming offensive operations, to advance for the relief 
of Cabul. Intelligence of this forward movement must in the mean- 
time have reached our troops at the capital, raised their hearts, and, in 
all human probability, have prevented the negotiations which resulted 
in the disastrous retreat of our army, which, it must be remembered, 
did not commence until the 6th of January, 1842, and which ended in 
the annihilation of the entire force. Time is everything on these 
occasions, and an opportunity once gone is lost for ever.” 

These passages show very distinctly what might have been done, 
and what all-important service Sir G. Clerk might have rendered 
to his country at this crisis, had he, like Sir John Lawrence in 1857, 
been providentially cut off from communication with Calcutta, 
and left to acton his own responsibility with the resources at his 
command. But this was not to be. The British army under 
General Elphinstone was annihilated, the prestige of our invin- 
cibility was shattered, and the repulse we had suffered was not 
concealed from the people of India by the second occupation of 
Cabul, and the return of Pollock and Nott’s army bearing the 
gates of Somnath in triumph. 

Mr, Edwards was now, at the conclusion of the Affghan war, 
promoted to be Under Secretary to the Government of India, and 
the war with Gwalior soon disturbed the new peace. ‘ Thus it 
always is in India in my experience,” says Mr. Edwards; ‘‘ when 
one cloud disperses, another as dark and ominous succeeds.” This 
war, however, was soon over, though the account given by our 
author of the battle of Maharajpore (at which he was present in 
the suite of the Governor-General), goes to show that the victory 
was, as usual, won more by the valour of our troops than by the 
skill of the British General, the chief fighting being done by the 
reserve division, which, according to Lord Gough's original plan, 
would not have been ‘ called upon to act, or even be under fire.” 
There is, however, just a suspicion of malice prepense in the 
advice given by the Commander-in-Chief to the Governor-General 
to take his station with this so-called ‘‘ reserve,” where it was 
understood that he would be able to gratify his love of military 
display by seeing the battle without exposing himself to danger, 
but where in reality his Lordship and party, riding in advance of 
the column, suddenly became a mark for the concentrated fire of 
all the Mahratta artillery. 

Mr. Edwards thus sums up the results of Lord Ellenborough’s 
administration :—‘' Under his wise and energetic government his 
Lordship had extricated the State from its critical position, had 
recalled our armies within our own territories, had arrested the 
power of the Mahrattas, and had placed our finances on a satis- 
factory footing.” But his successor had a more formidable task to 
accomplish than the overthrow of the Gwalior troops; he had to 
contend against the whole power of the Khalsa army. Mr. 
Edwards, unfortunately for himself, was misled at the onset of the 
first Sikh war by the confident opinion of Major Broadfoot, and 
all the other political officers on the frontier except the late Gene- 
ral Nicholson and Mr. Cust, that the Sikhs would never dare to 
cross the Sutlej ; and not expecting active service, he left the camp 
to join his family at the Hills, and so lost the chance of being 
present at Ferozeshuhur and Moodkee. But, while he was still 
with Lord Hardinge, before the campaign had begun, an incident 
occurred which is worthy of note :— 

“It happened to fall to my duty to carry in a despatch to tho 
Governor-General, who quietly read it, and then directed me to spread 
out before him the map of the North-West Provinces, and point him out 
Delhi. I at once did so, remarking that Delhi was now far in our rear, 
distant from the frontier, and that its importance, in a political point of 
view, had long passed away. ‘Never mind,’ repliod his Lordship, ‘I 
want to see all the roads leading to it, for I have just received a letter 
from the Duke of Wellington, in which he urges moe most strongly to 
look after Delhi, reinforce its garrison, and watch all roads leading to it, 
for the Sikhs would certainly make for it; and if it fell into their hands 
the place would, from the prestige attending its name, become at once a 
rallying point for the disaffected all over India, and the result might be 
most disastrous.’ How often, long afterwards, while a fugitive in the 

rebellion of 1857, and while Delhi had become actualy the great rally- 





ing-point of the disaffected and tho focus of the rebellion, have I pon- 
dered over these prognostications of the illustrious Duke, and admired 
his prescience, while humiliated by my own presumption and ignorance 
in holding a different opinion. The result was that Delhi was strongly 
reinforced, and its safety well cared for, by the measures taken by Sir 
John Lawrence, then holding the office of magistrate of the place.” 


Mr. Edwards rejoined the camp after Ferozeshuhur, and his 
account of the subsequent operations, including the victory of 
Sobraon, and the immediate advance to Lahore resolved upon by 
Lord Hardinge, in spite of the urgent remonstrances of persons 
high in authority, forms one of the most interesting parts of the 
book. We make room for the Governor-General’s own version of 
what happened on the night of gloom, and for a time almost of 
despair, that followed the indecisive action of Ferozeshuhur :— 


“In the evening Lord Hardingo gave me a most interesting account 
of the battle of Ferozeshuhur. The fire was even more terrible, he 
said, than that at Albuora, for the Sikhs had guns in position of treble 
the calibre ever used in European warfare, As soon as darkness had 
closed in on the evening of the 21st, and the firing on both sides had 
ceased, the wearied soldiery lay down to sleep; his Lordship then, as 
he informed me, went from regiment to regiment, lying down on the 
ground for a short time with each ‘to feel their pulse,’ as he said. 
Finding the men all in good heart, notwithstanding the terrible struggle 
in which they had been engaged and the heavy losses sustained, Lord 
Hardinge made up his mind to retain his position, and recommence tho 
action on the following morning, rejecting the many suggestions made 
to him to retreat on Ferozepore. While lying down along with the mon 
of one regiment, a solitary heavy gun from the enemy was every now 
and then fired from their entrenchment directly in front. His Lord- 
ship, annoyed at the repeated discharges, sprang up, saying, ‘ My men, 
this won’t do, we must silence that gun; it won’t allow mé to get any 
sleep,’ and ordered the regiment to form up to attack it. The regiment 
happened to be the Ist Bengal Fusiliers, which instantly sprang up to 
obey the order; but the Governor-General, thinking them too weak for 
the duty, thinned as their ranks had been by the day's battle, in which 
they had suffered most severely, called on the next regiment to charge 
and silence the gun. This happened to be the 80th, of which his own 
nephew and military secretary, Colonel, now General Wood, was lieu- 
tenant-colonel. This regiment, with the Fusiliers in support, advanced 
straight on the gun, took, spiked, and overthrew it, returning in a few 
minutes with the greatest order to their position, where the men lay 
down to rest as before. The 80th had several men killed and wounded 
in the operation; among the latter was Colonel Wood, who was severely 
wounded in the thigh. Lord Hardinge told me he considered that this 
brilliant and successful attack, made in the middle of the night and in 
darkness, was the turning-point of this battle. From that moment the 
Sikhs, he thought, began to lose heart, and commenced abandoning 
their position, thinking it useless to continue a struggle with soldiers so 
brave and so highly disciplined as the English. Next morning, when 
our troops were about to recommence the attack, it was found that the 
Sikhs had in a great measure abandoned the field, and were retreating 
to Sobraon on the left bank of the Sutlej, where a large body of fresh 
troops was assembled, but who, happily for us, had not advanced to 
reinforce their brethren at Ferozeshuhur. Had they advanced during 
the night, the result must have been very disastrous for us, as our 
European regiments were much reduced in numbers, and our ammunition, 
both for artillery and small arms, almost expended. It was inexplicable at 
the time to us why this fresh army had failed to advance and reinforce 
their comrades. Subsequently at Lahore, however, I was informed that 
their leaders had restrained the men on the pretext that the day was 
inauspicious for a battle, it by no means being the intention of the 
regency that their troops should be successful, but, on the contrary, be 
destroyed by the British, so as to get rid of them for ever.” 


In reading such narratives, Englishmen may well pause to wonder 
how often it will be the fortune of this country to avert, by means 
of the matchless fortitude of her soldiers, the perils to which she 
is exposed by her perpetual unreadiness for war and the shameful 
want of organization of her military resources. In 1846 the 
empire was within an ace of destruction because the troops had 
no ammunition, in 1857 because we had plenty of ammunition, 

but hardly any troops; it is hardly conceivable that we shall be 
permitted a third time to escape so happily as we did on these two 
occasions the consequences of our own neglect, or to find that, 
without making fitting preparations to meet our enemies, we can 
still ‘* out of the nettle danger pluck the flower safety.” 

As superintendent of the Hill States, Mr. Edwards was able to 
confer a great boon, not only upon travellers, but upon the labour- 
ing population of the country, by inducing Lord Dalhousie to 
grant money for the road from the plains to Simla, which, laid out 
and constructed under the immediate direction of Colonel Pitt 
Kennedy, is a model of skilful surveying and good workmanship. 
The opening of this road accomplished the benevolent purpose Mr. 
Edwards originally had in view, of putting an end to the system 
of forced labour in the Hills, where the poor inhabitants were com- 
pelled, while there was no carriage road, to act as beasts of burden in 
conveying the baggage of Government servants between the Hill 
stations and the plains. Ona much larger scale, we may mention 
that the construction of great lines of railway throughout the country 
has been everywhere instrumental in abolishing forced labour. 
Formerly, when the annual movements of troops were going on, 
the colonel ofa regiment could only find the means of conveyance 
for his men from one station to another by impressing the carts 
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and bullocks of the peasantry at the very season of the year when 
these were most needed for work in the fields; and the conse- 
quence too often was that the track of the military reliefs was 
marked by untilled land and scanty crops, if not by the actual deso- 
lation of wide districts. Now, nearly all the principal military 
stations are connected by railways, and a political officer of great 
experience not long ago informed the writer of this paper that 
old inhabitants of up-country villages, when questioned as to their 
opinion of the merits of railways, almost invariably ascribe the 
unexpected popularity of the iron roads not so much to the facilities 
of quick travelling which they offer, as to their indirect effect in 
doing away with the hardships of compulsory labour. It is a 
satisfaction to know that Indian railways have not merely been 
useful in strengthening our military position in the country and 
giving English capitalists the opportunity of making profitable 
investments, but that they have also helped to redress notorious 
grievances and conciliate the natives of India to our rule. 





MISS JOURDAN’S NOVELETTE AFTER THE ANTIQUE.* 
Tuere is the same sort of help to art in looking at life through 
the spectacles of a past age that there is in looking at a landscape 
through a camera, or as it is imaged in the waters of a lake. 
The migration separates the scene which has to be painted from 
all those familiar associations of every-day habit which disguise 
its artistic elements and turn the “ primrose by the river's 
brim” from an object of imaginative rapture into the ‘ com- 
mon primrose” that is part of the mere household furniture of 
the world. Every one has noticed that the same idealizing effect 
is produced upon a landscape by putting down your head and 
looking at the landscape with inverted eye. The prosaic com- 
monness of things is due to the unfortunate readiness with 
which the too accustomed eye omits to perceive that vague, 
soft atmosphere of beauty or wonder which does not affect 
our practical calculations in dealing with external scenes or 
objects. And the easiest way therefore to escape this benumb- 
ing influence of custom over those artistic insights on which 
all the unity and form of pictorial creations, whether by the 
pencil or by the pen, depend, is to force the mind into a 
completely new attitude of observation, to migrate to a dif- 
ferent theatre of action, either in time or place, where the mere 
novelty of circumstances or of popular creed affords the same help 
in restoring at once the freshness and unity of first impressions 
which the tube of the telescope, or the arch of a convenient 
and picturesque bridge in the foreground, lends the observer of 
physical nature. Indeed the help is so great, that there are some 
writers, like the authoress of Mary Powell, who have, we believe, 
never succeeded at all in painting modern scenes. ‘They cannot 


' feel the ideal element strongly enough in anything to which they 


are fully accustomed. They lean too completely on the stimulus 
afforded them by the quaint colouring of the past age which they 
wish to revive. 

We do not think that this is the case with Miss Jourdan’s 
delicately finished novelette. ‘That the imaginative migration to 
the age of Charles II. may have been some little stimulus to her 
literary power we do not doubt, but there is a clearness and 
certainty of touch about most of the sketches in this little tale 
which seem to indicate that the authoress has gone back 
to the past rather from sympathy with the slightly formal, 
reserved, dignified tone of calm which marked the feminine 
sentiment of the olden days, than from any need of the stimulus 
of a change of costume. There is much more real sympathy be- 
tween modern cultivated women and the antique flavour of our 
older literature, than between men and the same bland, tranquil, 
semi-formal mode of utterance. Women do not live in the same way 
on the very crest of the wave of movement. They have a greater 
quiet and rest in their life, and consequently they sympathize more 
with the half-formality of tone, the feeling that it is a serious and 
dignified act to write down anything at all, which gives a sort of 
condescension to the style of the older literature. As children 
still feel that writing a letter is a sort of supernatural effort, in 
which they must assume a measured tone not like that of their 
ordinary play, so our great grandfathers and grandmothers wrote 
books with asense of dignity and a serene consciousness of effort in 
them which showed that time was no object, and might be lavishly 
expended, as it was in the geological periods, on so great a task. 
Cultivated women have still somewhat more sympathy with this 
feeling than men. You see it even in the most modern of thinkers, 
George Eliot. There is a grand intellectual fastidiousness about 





* The Journal of a Waiting Gentle \ . erat : ; 
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her work which is never so good as when it depicts the old-world 
serenity of stand-still times, and yet she only writes about the 
antique, not in the style of the antique, for which her mode of 
thought is too highly intellectualized. 

Miss Jourdan has got the true, quiet, old-world manner, which 
gives the impression of conveying sentiments with as much womanly 
deliberation as if she was working them out on old tapestry hang- 
ings. It is, we suspect, a certain sympathy with this decorous 
style (and yet not a formal style in the sense of any predomi- 
nance of manner over feeling, for her heroine shows a certain 
tenderness in every line of her imaginary journal),—this manner as 
of persons who have few changes in life and much time to con- 
sider them,—which has induced Miss Jourdan to throw herself back 
into the reign of Charles If. There seems no want of artistic 
pleasure in painting for its own sake. There is certainly none of 
that undue quaintness and antiqueness of style which seems to indi- 
cate that the literary pleasure lies in the imitative effort rather than 
in the drawing itself. The antique manner is well kept up, but it 
is quite subordinate to nature. ‘There is nothing to indicate that 
the story is chosen for the sake of the old-fashioned phrases 
and the old-fashioned ideas, as a chimneypiece might be 
chosen to set off the old china upon it. On the contrary, 
the old-world touches are singularly moderate, and the reader 
is made to feel how like the life then was to the life now, 
rather than how different. The story itself is natural, simple, and 
yet original, and very artistically worked out. Lady Anne, the 
young mistress on whom “ the waiting gentlewoman ” attends, and 
the best sketch, we think, in the little tale, is as life-like as any 
young beauty on the canvas of Vandyke, but though the style of 
the day is never forgotten, we are never in danger of thinking 
more of the costume than the girl. Indeed, when you lay down 
the book and look back at her, the mere antique costume fades 
away as it ought to do, and you remember little but the vain, 
light-headed, wilful, vivacious, good-natured beauty, with manners 
a little more insolent to inferiors in station than would be natural 
now. 

Goethe in his conversations with Eckermann dilated with great 
enthusiasm on the picturesque domestic quiet of the life reflected in 
some Chinese stories which he had been reading, instancing with 
delight this sentence, ‘‘I heard the pretty maidens laugh, and 
when I caught sight of them, they were sitting on fine wicker 
chairs.” ‘*There,” said the old poet to Eckermann, “you 
have the prettiest situation possible, for you can’t conceive 
wicker chairs without the greatest sense of lightness and 
becomingness (Zierlichkeit).” We remember always feeling an 
inclination to laugh at this encomium, but there is doubtless 
often a sense of the becoming shown in the mere choice of the 
still life for pictures,—the mere things associated with certain 
persons,—which is a small but very true indication of the delicacy 
of the artistic sense. ‘The characters in this little tale are only 
just sketched, and it would be impossible to do justice to the 
sketches by any extract,—you might almost as well extract a bit 
of carving from a small ivory brooch as a specimen thereof,—but 
the following scene, in which a housemaid tries to get ‘“ the wait- 
ing gentlewoman” to bribe her by a pair of ‘ jessemy gloves,” 
has in it all the lightness and becomingness which Goethe praised 
so highly in the Chinese story, though it does not give any fair 
impression of the general art of the story :— 

“ Bridget (who is something of a Job’s comforter) hath just looked 
in to tell me about it, and seeing me much moved, fell to asking moe 
how long we had had the dog, and why my mistress and I both held 
him so dear. I gave her but short answers, and wished much to be rid 
of her company, but she would tarry in the room, greatly to my dis- 
pleasure, particularly as she began turning over my things, and fingering 
a pair of jessemy gloves, which I had worn last on Wednesday night. 
‘ How delicious they do smell!’ says she; ‘I declare one would think 
they were the jessemy flower itself. Prithee, where did you buy them?’ 
—‘ They were a present,’ said I—‘ Oh, truly!’ said she ; ‘I would somo 
one would give me a pair just like them.’—‘ I would they would,’ said I, 
‘but pray do not try them on—I fear you may tear them,’ for the 
gloves, to own the truth, were very dear to me, they having been sont 
me by dear Frank last Valentine’s Day.—‘ Tear them, forsooth ! ’ said 
she; ‘I'd lay any wager your hand is much about the same size as mine.’ 
—‘It would not be fair in me to take the bet,’ said I. ‘Remember I am 
but a little woman, so it is meet my hand should be the smaller.’—‘ So 
it is,’ said she ; ‘ yet I think I could get on these gloves if I had a mind 
to try. I suppose, now, you would not like to part with them ; if so be 
you would, coonh, you may give them me.’—‘I am sorry, but I could 
not,’ said I.—‘ Oh, as you please !’ cried she, flinging them down, ‘ keep 
them, by all manner of means. But if you'd not have been one of the 
stingy sort, and had let me have them, may be I could have done some- 
thing for you in return; may be I could have told you something you'd 
have given the worldto hear, Howbeit, you being such a skinflint, I'll 
just keep my news to myself, that’s all.’ So she turned her back upon 


me, and marched out of the room in high dudgeon, shutting the door 
with a smart sound, and making a great to-do in locking it. I do 
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almost regret not having recalled her, yet doubt if she had in reality 
any fresh news to tell me.” 

Miss Jourdan has shown in this story that she can etch truly and 
gracefully, though the whole thing is on a small scale. But after 
allit is by the power of drawing modern life, that almost every 
artist will be ultimately judged, and we shall look with some 
expectation to her first attempt to paint the more complex life that 
is nearer her own eyes, and that demands drawing on a somewhat 
larger scale. 





MISSION LIFE AMONG THE ZULUS.* 

"[uERE is really very little to be said about this book in the way 
of comment. It isthe simple record of a simple life, told for the 
most part in familiar letters, and presenting scarcely any features 
-of novelty. The sameness of life among uncultivated people has 
not been sufficiently noted. Yet it must force itself most strongly 
on those who read or hear accounts of missionary enterprise, as 
the reception of Christianity always produces the same kind of 
effect on savages. We always find that sort of wonder which 
cannot discriminate between the truths of the new faith and the 
accidents of its introduction. These things are most natural in 
the religious youth of a nation, and they have an endearing effect 
on the missionaries themselves. But they often tend to blind the 
missionaries to the fact that what theyare introducing is not so much 
Christianity as their own form of Christian civilization. They re- 
cognize to a certain extent that their hearers are babes in the word, 
and must be fed with milk, not with meat; and with this view 
they bring out the milk in hermetically sealed tins from one of 
the great manufactories. Sometimes, however, the tin has been 
wrongly labelled. The manufactory does not confine itself to work- 
ing for the mission field; it has other objects nearer home, and one 
of those objects is controversial. And thus it happens that a tin 
of the essence of controversial soup, intended for the hardest 
digestions, is put up as missionary milk, and plays havoc with the 
‘weak stomach of a reclaimed cannibal. 

Then, too, the difficulties of home controversy reflect themselves 
in the most puzzling way on the work of missionary teaching. 
They seem straightforward and open to argument when you are 
reading in your English study, or wrestling with an English 
antagonist, or preaching to an English congregation. But when 
you have to explain them to people of such different ideas, you 
find that you were indebted to your adversary for half your view, 
and that when you cannot take his half to piece with yours, your 
own half, though it may have been better than his, is not equal 
to the whole. The sailor who sees the masts of a ship that is hull 
down, can very often tell her distance off from the height of the 
masts, and can even make a guess at her-nationality. But when 
the ship is actually out of sight, and some freak of refraction 
makes her appear on the horizon with her masts inverted, she is 
taken for a phantom. ‘The untaught native’s mind is in another 
plane from yours, and what to you is certain though distant, is 
quite beyond his power of conception. If it is hard to cultivated 
minds to define exactly where their reason ends and their faith 
begins, and if in the best minds there is a constant process of 
action and reaction between faith and reason, it must be doubly 
hard to exert your reason for an unreasoning child of nature, and 
make his faith itself supply him with those aids which yours 
receives from its auxiliary. 

Doubts such as these never seem to have entered the mind of 
the subject of this volume. And it is well they never did. 
Nothing could have kept up the wife of a missionary in Zululand 
against the hardships of her life and a body scarcely fitted to bear 
them, but simplicity of mind and religious fervour. The book, 
made up of her letters and edited by a sister of Bishop Mackenzie, 
professes to be “ put forward as a sample of a quiet, hardworking, 
missionary life, in the belief that it will help to show both what 
the labour is, and how it may be performed in a spirit of true love 
and self-devotion.” As such it will commend itself to a very 
large class of readers. We shall be glad if our recommendation of 
it adds to the number, 

Although such a book is scarcely to be criticized, it may be well 
to let it speak for itself in some measure. It adds several traits to 
the familiar portrait of the noble savage who was as free as nature 
first made man, and who ran wild in woods before the base laws 
of servituce began. This romantic picture can best be appreciated 
by scrutinizing the actual romance of such people. We have two 
very good specimens in the book before us. One is a story of a 
pretty girl of eighteen, who had been promised in marriage some 
years before to an old polygamist. Forgetting her engagement as 
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time went on, she had the audacity to fall in love with a young 
man of her own age. Meanwhile the old polygamist had been 
gradually collecting the number of cows demandel as the price 
of the girl, and having got them together, came to pay his 
addresses :— 


“Umandumela called together his family and neighbours, and in their 
presence informed his daughter that she was forthwith to make this 
man her husband. As if electrified, sho sprang up, striking her head 
violently against the intsika (post in the hut), and said she would never 
do that. None but the son of Umfukuzele should ever marry hor; and 
she became so excited that it was considered best to let the matter drop 
just then, not to give it up. This was in the morning. In the after. 
noon Umandumela whilst at work in the garden, heard a ery, ‘ Intom- 
bazana izamuka!’ (The girl is just gone). He ran out, but, he was 
too late, and the Intombazana and two others were off. He and Ujojo 
pursued, but could not find them, as it was then getting dark. After 
some consultation Umandumela and Ujojo determined to follow them to 
the young man’s kraal. They reached it about midnight, and in answer 
to their inquiries received equivocating replies, which the Kafirs are so 
good at giving; and were just leaving when they heard a suppressed 
laugh in one of the huts, which they knew to be the voice of one of the 
young women who helped Miss Umandumela. They turned back at 
once, and looking in found the young lady and a number of others 
enjoying themselves. Umandumela made her come out, but just as sho 
had got outside the kraal away she bounded like a buck among the 
bushes, where she was soon lost in the darkness, and Umandumela 
trudged home without her! For three days they hid her, Umandumela 
trying to get her away, and would probably have hid her until now, had 
not Umandumela consonted to her marrying the Insizwa (young man).” 
In the other story the father consents to his daughter's marriage 
with the lover she has chosen, if the lover can pay her value in 
cattle. But when the lover is visited by misfortune the father 
retracts, and makes his daughter marry a man old enough to be her 
grandfather. But after the marriage ceremony has taken place 
the girl bullies the old man so that he is glad to let her go, and she 
elopes with herlover. A compromise is at length effected, by which 
the father is to have ten head of cattle, costing 7s. 6d. each, down 
on the marriage, and ten more before three years have elapsed. 
We might almost think ourselves in the land of settlements. Even 
in that blest country we have heard of parents giving their daughters 
to old men, and of daughters preferring husbands of their own age, 
even where the number of cows was insutlicient. 

The trials for murder are even more significant, as we learn from 
a story too long to quote, but the pith of which can be condensed 
into a few lines. Death is gencrally taken asa sign of witchcraft, 
and a meeting of witch doctors is held to discover the guilty person. 
This is generally some one who does not give the witch doctors a 
cow, and when tbey have pitched upon him they search his hut, 
till they find something which they can say is the poison he has 
used. In the case cited they carried this to such a pitch that they 
made an innocent man confess himself guilty for fear of being 
brought before an English magistrate. ‘+ Can you believe,” writes 
Mrs. Robertson, “ that among this apparently kindly, hospitable 
people the habit of secret poisoning is such a known thing, that 
the more nearly they are related the more they dread each other, 
and that the custom of the host drinking himself or tasting the 
food himself before he gives it to a guest is really necessary, to 
assure him that it is safe to take it; that the mere wish to have a 
neighbour’s garden, or something that is a brother's, his cows, for 
instance, is temptation enough to resort to poisoning, and then it 
it is visited on a supposed ‘ Umtakati’ (wizard) through the agency 
of these witch doctors?” ‘The incantations practised before the 
Zulu King were of much the same character as these gyrations of 
the witch doctors :— 

“In the afternoon detachments from the seven regiments arrived, 
amounting to about 4,000 men, and a great dance took place. After a time 
a large black bull with sharp pointed horns was driven into the midst of 
them. The people rushed, some seizing it by the tail, others by the legs, 
others by the horns or the head, and having thrown it on its back, dragged 
it—sometimes actually carrying it for a distance of about half a mile—into 
the cattle kraal at the head of the parade-ground, when it was despatched 
by cutting the spinal marrow in the neck. After this the State doctor 
cut open its stomach, and extracted certain portions, which were burnt 
in a crucible with a number of medicinal herbs, to be administered 
medically (perhaps it would be more proper to say religiously) to the 
King. The whole was then burnt with fire along with a goat. Tho 
wood with which these animals were burnt was brought by the soldiers 
in the morning, each carrying one stick and throwing it into the enclo- 
sure as he marched past. During all this time the troops were assem- 
bling, marching up and down the great enclosure. At length the King 
made his appearance, and they all formed in line in front of him. 
Some speeches were made, and then the King was wheeled close up to 
the smoking bull, when the doctors and greatmenadministered the powder 
from the crucible, rubbing it upon the King’s person, and upon an old 
spear, the blade of which was a yard long, and always used on these 
oceasions, A decoction of bitter herbs was also made, which the King took 
into his mouth and squirted in all directions. Then he was supplied with 
sea water, which he sprinkled upon the soldiers near, and a young 
pumpkin was brought to him, with which he struck the shield of one 
of his great men. After being cooked with medicinal herbs, the 
pumpkin was administered to the King, and then the bull and the goat 
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were finally consumed by fire. All this time the troops were chanting 
their songs outside, and when the ceremony was over, all dispersed, and 
the King returned to his hut.” 

We have italicized the most comical piece of this description, but 
was such a thing never seen among the nations of Europe? What 
is Carlyle’s account of Louis XV.’s washings ? 

When the Kafirs emerge from their primitive barbarism, we 
begin to notice those features of simplicity which we mentioned at 
the outset of this paper. The amusing question of an old man, 
whether God lived in England, is the best commentary on our 
view of missionary labours. Then the story about the choice of 
names for a new believer shows how easily the best intentions may 
lead to incongruities. With a view of conveying a lesson in a 
name, that of Inheritor was chosen, to recall the sentence in the 
Catechism about being made an inheritor of the Kingdom of 
Heaven. Dut the literal meaning of the word “ inheritor ” to the 
Kafirs is one that eats by death, who succeeds, that is, to the 
food made available for him by the death of another. And un- 
fortunately the new convert was an enormous eater, so that some 
other name had to be found which would not expose him to so 
much ridicule. Ata Kafir wedding, again, English notions came 
into collision with those of the natives. ‘Just as we wished to 
have the coffee served at the cutting of the wedding cake, we were 
told there was no water in the kettles; it had all been used in 
washing the plates we would have washed, they told us reproach- 
fully.” And even the attempt at teaching frugality did not 
always produce the best results :— 

“ A still more amusing incident occurred on my brother's first visit. 
He was to occupy a Kafir hut built expressly for himself, with a high 
door, but otherwise looking like a gigantic beehive. When it was ready 
a day was appointed when he was to come out and take possession of it. 
It happened to be very rainy, so Mr. Robertson did not expect him. 
Tho day before he and Mrs. R. had been pleased with their Christian 
Kafirs for buying a cow, which they wished to make into sausages and 
salt, instead of, according to Kafir custom, making a feast, and gorging 
it at one meal. But great was the lady's horror when the Archdeacon 
arrived, and she was introducing-him to his hut, to find it preoccupied 
by the cow hanging up preparatory to being cut up. It was immediately 
dismissed, but the next morning it was found in the bath, the Kafirs 
saying there was no other place for it. So the old truth was forced upon 
her that there is no unmixed good upon earth, and that if the Kafirs 
are to eat salted beef, instead of devouring a whole cow at once, she 
must suffer some inconvenience.” 

We have quoted more largely than is our wont, and we have 
not attempted any general analysis of the book, or a sketch of the 
life and character of the writer. But the first is hardly called for, 
and the second would be somewhat out of place in our pages. 
Simple stories carry their own moral, and the teaching of some 
lives is weakened by being enforced directly. 





LEGENDS OF ICELAND.* 
AriouGn schoolboy days, like most other days, may seem all 
the pleasanter the further they are removed from us, yet they 
really did contain some recurring periods which we are sure we 
used heartily to enjoy. One of these was the first half-hour in 
bed, after the lights had been put out. ‘Then story-telling began. 
Before we had been at school for one half (we never talked of 
terms in our boyhood) we knew all our bedroom stories by heart, 
but that made them all the better. A fresh chum was welcome, 
no doubt, partly because he brought us a new stock of stories, but 
chiefly because we had a new listener for the old ones. We shall 
never forget how we used to call for our favourites. They always 
wound up with the ‘‘ Three Irishmen on a Brilge.” We used to 
make ready for the climax, and laugh out half our laughter, and 
then hug the rest down under the bedclothes. Of course it was 
not all laughing matter. We took a fearful delight in robbers 
and spectres, and we knew enough of Ireland to thrill at the 
name of the Banshee. French fairies were at a discount; we all 
knew them, and trifled with them; but they did not stir us like 
our own homebred giants and little hobgoblins. A version of 
Grimm’s /ausmiirchen (with plates by Cruikshank) was more to 
our taste, and Puck himself grew less familiar to us than Rum- 
pelstiltskin. We wonder what our old playmates think of demono- 
logy now. Many have gone into Orders, and are bound to 
speak respectfully of ghosts. A few of them are spiritualists, and 
Cock Lane must be a Holy Land to them. But most have grown 
hardheaded,—we wonder if they have grown hardhearted also. If 
not, we are sure that now and then they will be pleased to remem- 
ber poor old Bogie. He is not yet so much respected here as in 
Germany. His pedigree, however, is beginning to be studied, 





* Icelandic Legends. Collected by Jén Arnason. Translated by George E. J. 
Powell and Eirikr Magnusson. Second Series. With Notes aud au Introductory 
Essay. London: Longmaus, Green, and Co. 1866. 





In short, even in England there is some taste for “ comparative 
mythology.” 

The fairy folk still linger in Iceland, in spite of ‘‘ the church- 
going bell ;” indeed, they have become Christianized enough to 
have church bells of their own; and they have no reason as yet to 
fear a still more serious tocsin, the railway whistle. But other 
causes may kill them. They cannot bear exposure. They may 
house the benighted shepherd, or court the fair moss-picker, or 
even take field service under the farmer, but on the whole they 
are shy, and deserve their old name of Hid-Folk. Must they not 
be shocked at being so completely shown up by Jén Arnason? 
Seriously, we suspect that his big book may have fallen heavily 
upon these popular whimsies. Philosophy will call it a good 
riddance, but it is at least unfortunate that the harmless spirits 
should always be the first to suffer. The baser demons are made 
of sterner stuff, and mix their filthy witch-broths in the very 
centres of newspaper enlightenment. Bastards of the brain, no 
doubt, one and all of them, but we make no pretence to 
scientific prudery, and we feel a personal liking for the fairies 
and loathing for the witches. A few of the latter, too, may 
chance to be attractive, but not many of us are so fortu- 
nate as ‘I'am O'Shanter, and the hags and imps of modern 
superstition are nearly always enough to “turn our stomach.” 
What charmed us in Jéa Arnason’s collection was his fairyland. 
His details of elfin life renewed our boyhood, when we used to 
pore over the notes to the Lady of the Lake, all about the Daoine 
Shi’ (Man of Peace), the merman, and the water-kelpie. Mr. 
Magniisson, in his preface to the present volume of translations, 
points out that many of the earlier settlers of Iceland came from 
Britain, and he appears to think that this may have given a Celtic 
tinge to some of the myths of his country. Not but what the 
colonists from our shores were themselves almost exclusively 
Northmen, and their few Celtic thralls soon spoke and thought 
like the rest; but their residence in Scotland and the Isles, and 
their constant intercourse with them throughout the heroic ages, 
must have familiarized the Icelanders with many Celtic traditions. 
There are some similarities that are strikingly close. For 
instance, our countryman, Gervase of ‘Tilbury (circa 1210,) relates 
how a woman of Provence was borne down to the bottom of the 
Rhone by a Drac (or water-fairy), and set to nurse a child; how 
she rubbed one of her eyes with a salve that gave it the power of 
seeing spirits; how one day (after returning home) she met the 
Drac at the fair of Beaucaire, and asked him after the child, and 
how the Drae struck the power out of her eye. The same particu- 
lars are still current in the Highlands and in Iceland, and they 
are equally characteristic of the Daoine Shi and of the uldu-Folk 
(Hid-Folk),.* 

The foregoing remarks would be more in place, perhaps, were we 
noticing the first series of Legends translated by Messrs. Powell 
and Magnusson. The present series treats of Outlaws and Princes 
of fairy romance. But we confess that they are interesting to us 
only so far as they are connected with the mythic beings of anti- 
quity. ‘The mountain spirits may disguise themselves in hats and 
jerkins, and build huts, and even try a little rude cookery, and 
call themselves outlaws ; yet they often show themselves to be 
nothing else than trolls, half-cunning, half-stupid man-eaters, 
with all the lusts and some of the powers of the Giants of Chaos. 
Other outlaws are quite human in their habits, living in farm- 
houses and villages, under the rule of a priesthood, but there is 
something mysterious in the border line that encircles them. A 
shepherd in search of his flock is blinded by fog or snowstorm, he 
knows the whole countryside, yet he suddenly finds himself in a 
strange valley, with strange faces around him, till he is welcomed 
by a fair girl whose face is half familiar to him, and her mother 
proves to be his own long-lost sweetheart. He may still believe 
himself in a nest of outlaws, but when he regains his entire flock, 
and turns homeward with tidings of the stray village beauty, and 
learns at parting that the storm had been sent him for that purpose, 
he must be dull indeed if he has no suspicion of their being elves. 
Thus the supernatural atmosphere gives a certain poetic tinge to 
these pastoral stories; their purely human interest is very limited, 
Nor is this to be wondered at. ‘The Icelanders are few in number, 
and almost equal in station. They hardly know anything of town 
life or political struggles, and a peasant girl’s highest ambition is 
to marry the parson. Their hopes and fears are monotonously 
rural, their friends and foes are the elements; in a bad year the 
witches and trolls are abroad, in a good year the gentler spirits. 
And even these beings, though more lively in Iceland than 
elsewhere, suffer from their isolation; their cleverest feats 





* The first Fairy tale in Robert Huai’s Drolis of Cornwall is precisely the same 
story. 
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are copied from those of their forefathers. Hence, when the 
farm household is sitting ‘“‘in the dusk,” the story-teller often 
varies his stock with a version of some foreign fairy romance. 
‘To ourselves the specimens here given appear somewhat tedious. 
But then we must confess that we have thought the same of 
nearly all new stories of any kind, since the great days of Vanity 
Fair. We must also confess that we have taken counsel with a 
younger reader, and that he pronounces these Legends to be famous. 
So we suspect that we are past the age for regular romances, or 
at least that our ‘‘ boy’s heart” can only be stirred by those of 
our boyhood. Moreover, we are still more prejudiced in favour 
of the scraps of verse in the old story-books, even if they are 
nothing more than ‘ Fee, fow, fum ;” and so now, when the 
magic mirror sings to Vala, about ‘‘ Vilfride, Fairer-than-Vala,” 
we can only remark that the words are very like what it used to 
sing about Snowflake (Grimm's Sneewittchen), only not so good. 
In point of fact, they may be better ; and we will not assert that 
the mirror did not sing Icelandic before it sang German ; but 
there is nothing peculiarly Scandinavian in this, or in most of the 
tales. One exception must be mentioned, that of Mzerthéll, the 
bird-princess, whose doom was forecast by the three weird Blue- 
Capes. For a comparison between her and Freya (sometimes 
called Mardéll), with her tears of gold, we refer the reader to K. 
Maurer’s Isliindische Volkssagen (p. 287). We find that he has 
also anticipated our mention of the magic mirror; and that, after 
Merthill, he has proceeded to the tale of Brjdm, which we had 
already marked out for fuller notice. It is a mere coincidence, for, 
long as we have known four-fifths of his excellent volume (pub- 
lished in 1860), we have never opened this part of it (Mdrchen) 
till now. Itis not enough generally known to make us despair 
of being the first to present Brjém to our readers. 
One of the favourite figures in Northern story is that of a 
lubberly youth, who lolls about the kitchen hearth whilst the 
others are sporting and feasting. His kinsfolk call him an idiot, 
and take his goods to themselves, till some day he suddenly 
turns round upon them, dumbfounders them with bitter words, 
attacks them alternately with club and lawsuit, and makes them 
repay him tenfold. This type represents a strong character, the 
growth of which has been so slow as to be unnoticed, but which 
was really sluggish at the outset. The counter-type to this is the 
youth who shams idiocy, like the elder Brutus. Both types are 
oddly combined in Brjim. His story is childish enough in itself, 
but there is a peculiar interest attached to it. There was a King 
(it says) who had a great herd of cattle; at the King’s gate dwelt 
a churl, who had one fair cow. The King sent men to barter for 
this cow, but the churl refused. A quarrel arose, and the King’s 
men slew the churl. They saw the seven sons of the churl cry- 
ing round their father’s body, and asked them where they 
felt the smart. The children clapped their hands upon their 
breasts, all except Brjim, the eldest, who clapped his hands 
behind him and gibbered. He was spared as a harmless idiot, 
but the others were slain. Brjim grew up at the King’s gate, 
and went in and out as he pleased. His words were always wild, 
yet a strange fate seemed to follow them ; but nobody thought much 
of this till afterwards. One day, when the King gave a feast, 
Brjaém was seen in the smithy, cutting wooden pegs. They asked 
what he meant to do with these, and he answered, ‘‘ Avenge 
father! not avenge father!” ‘Thou art a likely sort of fellow,” 
said they, and left him, ‘Then he took steel, and pointed the pegs 
with it. And he stole into the hall, and crept round the table where 
the King and his men sat drinking hard; and he nailed their 
leggings to the benches, and stole out again. But now, when the 
feast broke up, they were all fast ; and each accused the other, and 
they fought together until none were left alive. And the upshot 
of it all was that Brjém took service with the Queen, and pleased 
her well, and married her daughter; and he left off playing the 
gaby (lagdi af allan gapahatt). The readers of Saxo Grammaticus 
will readily perceive that Brjim is a rustic avatar of Amlethus, 
(Shakespeare’s Hamlet), and much might be written for and 
against the idiocy of Brjam, after the style of the essays on the 
real or feigned madness of Hamlet. The magic power of Brjim’s 
random sayings reminds one of superstitions elsewhere connected 
with idiocy, especially in Mohammedan countries. At some future 
time we may consider the question whether the legend made any 
impression on the mind of Shakespeare, similar to that which it 
made upon the popular mind of Scandinavia. At present we will 
only mention that Amlodi is still used for a fool or lubber. Its 
etymology is uncertain. N. M. Petersen suggests a Cymric origin, 
and adduces the Welsh amdlawd (poor wretch) as possibly a 
cognate word. It is curious that the humbler Hamlet really does 


bear a Celtic name, Brjim being the usual Icelandic form of 
Brien. 

To turn popular tales from one language into another requires 
a rare knowledge of both. Archaisms are often indispensable, 
but it is also indispensable to know exactly how far they are 
suitable to the modern ear and palate. It has a very odd effect, 
for instance, to find our translators continually using rede instead 
of counsel, in the middle of an ordinary sentence. One of their 
pet phrases, too, ‘‘as wont as he was,” is not only ungraceful, but 
un-English. Again, the pretty opening scene of Geirlaug and 
Gredari is half spoilt by such uncouth patchwork as “ cradle- 
dweller” and “swaddle-belt.” These and many similar faults of 
style are merely vexatious, but to call the trees which marked the 
two innocent graves ‘“ sorb-trees ” (p. 662) is a positive blunder. 
The service (here hideously misnamed sorb) is a Southern tree, 
rare even in England, unknown so far North as Iceland, and quite 
distinct from the real legendary tree, the mountainash. ‘The two 
trees belong to the same genus, but the fruit of the former is 
greenish brown, whereas the latter (as every one knows) is 
decked with clusters of bright scarlet berries. If the name of 
mountain ash is too formal for our authors, half England and all 
Scotland will supply them with another name, Rowan or Roun- 
Tree, which has the merit of resembling the Icelandic (reynir). 
The Rowan is a holy scaredevil all over Europe; and none can 
say whether it derived its virtues from the Indian Mimosa, 
which struck Bishop Heber as so exactly like it in form and 
in attributes (Journey in Upper India, Vol. I., p. 524), ov 
whether they are twin offshoots from the roots of some Aryan 
Yggdrasill. By the ghost of our common grandmother, then, let 
not its identity be disturbed! In spite of minor blemishes, how- 
ever, this volume will be deemed a lucky windfall by the English 
devotees of ‘“ folk-lore.” We fancy that we may credit Mr. Mag- 
nusson with the whole of the long and interesting introduction. 
It abounds too much, to our. own taste, with things that are 
‘horrible and awful ;” but even Vampires, perhaps, deserve to 
have their historian. There are also several striking touches in the 
descriptions of wild scenery and natural phenomena, and their 
effect upon the imagination of the peasants. We cannot con- 
clude better than with a single example of the latter: the great 
sea waves (said to be three in succession) that answer to what we 
term ‘‘ the tenth wave,” are called dlay, and the comparative lull 
that follows them is called lag. ‘* When a boat [in attempting to 
land] has ‘ taken the lag’ either too late or too early, and is over- 
taken by the dlay, it is in most cases irretrievably lost. When 
such a wreck happens, it is said that a great calm steals over the 
deep, and this desolation of stillness is called Daudalag, Death’s 
calm. While this prevails, and the sea seems content with its 
prey, other boats can land safely ; and it is said of them, ‘ they 
land in the death-calm of those who are drowned.’” (p. cxxxiv.) 
Surely there must be legends among the Icelandic fishermen which 
correspond to the solemn grandeur of this superstition. Let 
Mr. Magnuisson’s next volume be ‘ Legends of the Sea Coast of 
Iceland.” 





WHITNEY’S CHOICE OF EMBLEMES.* 
WE are glad to be able to praise heartily the care, conscientious- 
ness, and completeness with which this book has been edited. 
Whitney's Choice of Emblemes lies before us, exactly as it issued 
from Plantyn’s printing press more than three centuries ago. 
It is a fine specimen of the usefulness and the accuracy of photo- 
lithography. At first we were inclined to pity Mr. Green, on 
account of the aridity of his subject, but when we had pursued 
in his company everything connected with Whitney into the 
remotest nook where any information had taken refuge, and found 
that under hishand Whitney grew more and more into the dimen- 
sions of an intellectual giant, we began to feel that an editor may 
become so enamoured of his hero as to make his excellences 
perfection and his faults delightful. 
“Veluti Balbinum polypus Hagna.” 

It is characteristic of Mr. Green’s glorification of his subject 
that he imputes the exploits of a Captain J. Whitney, a famous 
highwayman in the seventeenth century, to an outbreak in 
him of the old spirit of the Whitneys of Herefordshire, who, being 
petty border chieftains, passed their lives in fighting and plunder- 
ing and in an indignant contempt for the law. 

Geffrey Whitney, the compiler of the Embicmes, was descended 
from the Cheshire Whitneys, a much less warlike race than the 
Welsh Borderers. The manor house of Coole Pilate, in which 





* Whitney's Choice of Emblemes. A Fac-simile Repriaot. Edited by Henry Green, 
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they lived and died, still exists on the banks of the river Weever, 
and is surrounded by an undulating and wooded country. It 
was here that Whitney’s youth was passed. The dates of his birth 
and of his death are unknown, but the evidence Mr. Green has 
collected makes 1548 probable for the first and 1612 for the latter. 
He was a student at Magdalen College, Cambridge, in 1567, read 
apparently for the law, and became, during thirteen studious years, 
familiar with the classic authors, the Fathers of the Church, and 
with the poets and the emblem writers of his time. In 1580 we 
find him Under Bailiff of Great Yarmouth. It was here that he 
formed his connection with the literati of the Netherlands. Jan 
Dousa, President of the University of Leyden, Bonaventura 
Vulcanius, Greek Professor there, and Colvius of Bruges were 
his friends and encomiasts. In the year 1555 Plantyn had 
established his printing press in Antwerp, and a succession 
of emblem works issued from it in Latin, French, and English. 
Several editions of Les Devises de Claude Paradin, of Sambucus, 
of Alciatus, were published, both at Antwerp and Leyden. Out 
of these and others Whitney made his ‘“ Choice.” In 1585 he 
completed his work, and dedicated it to his patron, the Earl 
of Leicester. The next year he went over to Leyden, and caused 
his book to be ‘‘ imprinted” there, ‘‘in the house of Christopher 
Plantyn, by Francis Raphelengius. After this we hear but 
little more of Whitney. Mr. Green conjectures that he re- 
mained in Holland as one of the band of learned men whom the 
new University of Leyden had gathered together. He seems to 
have passed out of the immediate knowledge of his countrymen, 
and to have died about twenty-five years after the publication of 
his Choice of Emblemes. 

The Choice of Emblemes is, as the name imports, not an original 
work. Most of the engravings are copies, and most of the verses 
are translations. We are told that of the 248 devices contained 
in the book, 23 were “newly devised” and 235 “ gathered out 
of sundrie writers.” Whitney seems to have exercised a fine 
power of choice, and there is this advantage in his non-originality, 
that in studying his book we are studying all that is most worthy 
in the emblematists who preceded him. A few of the verses are 
his own, and are not devoid of force of thought and ease of versi- 
fication. Some of his translations are excellent, and he frequently ex- 
panded so largely the original lines as to make of them a new poem. 
But on the whole “ his reputation rests on having so well executed 
what he undertook to accomplish—to present to his nation a full and 
correct view of a species of literature which in a few years had 
grown into high favour, and been the instruction and amusement 
of the monk in his cloister and the pontiff in his chair of supremacy, 
engaged the talent of the foremost men of law, medicine, and 
theology, and entertained alike Fleming, Frenchman, and Spaniard, 
the Hungarian on the Danube, and the Dutch by Utrecht, Leyden, 
and the Zuyder Zee.” 

There is no doubt, as Mr. Green implies in the above quotation, 
that emblem literature awoke an extraordinary interest all over 
Europe from 1522, when Alciatus published his Book of 
Emblemes, to 1660, when Jacob Catz left behind a name still 
honoured in his country. So widespread a popularity seems to 
us to partake of the same character as the mania for tulips or the 
mania for the Proverbial Philosophy. We confess that we have 
found the Emblemes stupid reading. ‘The morality is dreary and 
the wisdom dull. There is but little imaginative power in the 
devices. Many of them are painfully common-place, some abso- 
lutely irritating—a few are goodé—but they only make the general 
mediocrity more remarkable. ‘The explanations given in the 
verses underneath the engravings are so minute that they destroy 
the pleasurable excitement of discovering the meaning of the 
device. The reader suffers as the.lover of charades might suffer, 
if immediately after reading the enigma which stirs his intellect 
he were compelled to read the answer. 

Mr. Green regrets our loss of interest in emblems, and imputes itto 
our having outgrown the “ pleasure of tracing resemblances bet ween 
pictures and mottoes,” and to our modern dislike of the quaint and 
far-fetched fancies of language which the English emblem writers 
borrowed from the Latin originals. He seems to think that our 
age is too practical for any delight in imaginative inutilities. 
But the fact is—not that we have outgrown the pleasure he men- 
tions, but that we require that the analogies between a picture 
and its meaning should be more subtly and finely woven than 
those of the Emblemes—not that a quaint and rugged style 
displeases us, for we have our enthusiasm ready for Browning 
in poetry and Carlyle in prose—not that our age is non-imagina- 
tive, and therefore negligent of ‘‘emblems,” but that we are 
more imaginative, that our imagination, better educated, requires 
higher food than Whitney's Choice of Emblemes can afford us. It 





is absurd also to suggest that because Whitney's quips and 
cranks of thought do not please us that therefore “we could 
not endure a second Spenser,” or that ‘‘ Dante risen from the dead 
would be repellent to our modern culture.” There is no com- 
parison possible. We read Spenser with more appreciation 
perhaps than either Raleigh or Essex. We would not banish our 
Dante, did such good luck as Dante befall us, to experience ‘‘ come 
sa sale, lo pane altrui.” We read Whitney's Emblemes with the same 
attention which we give to old coins of inferior workmanship, 
which are interesting only for their rarity and their antiquity. 
It is irritating to be told so continually of their poetical excellence. 
Mr. Green would have done more wisely had he not made a literary 
idol of Geffrey Whitney. 

The part of the book due to Mr. Green is eminently satisfactory. 
There is no pains spared to discover the smallest shred of colla- 
teral information. We find all the allusions in the Emblemes in- 
vestigated. There are short and well written biographies of all 
the principal emblematists. The obsolete words used by Whitney 
are compared with their use in Chaucer, Spenser, and Shake- 
speare. Shakespeare’s employment of emblems forms the subject 
of an essay. English and foreign emblem books are discussed and 
analyzed, and there is a dissertation ‘on the nature of emblems.” 
It is in this last that we think Mr. Green has failed. His definition 
of an emblem is confused. It is ‘any moulding, picture, the 
implied meaning of which is something additional te what the 
actual delineation represents.” It is “the portraiture of some 
thought or fancy, sentiment or saying; hieroglyphics, heraldic 
badges, picture writings are thus emblems.” It is “any painting, 
drawing, or print representative of an action, a quality of mind, 
or any attribute of character.” ‘Taken separately, none of these 
definitions are satisfactory, taken together they are too large a 
definition. The shield of Achilles and the tablet of Cebes are 
instanced as examples of emblematic art. They are nothing of 
the kind. They are representations of the whole range of human 
life; an emblem can only picture some particular social, moral, 
or political precept useful for the instruction of life. It is a 
proverb expressed in a picture, and the picture explained by certain 
stanzas, or, to use Whitney’s own words, a ‘‘holsome precepte 
shadowed by a pleasant devise.” It is not difficult to illustrate 
this distinction. The representation of the whole idea of War 
in Achilles’ shield is, for example, far beyond the province of the 
emblem ; but the engraving at p. 114 of Whitney's book, 
representing Regulus lying bound beside his legendary barrel 
of spikes, with the motto, ‘ Josti etiam servanda fides,” and 
the engraving at p. 37 representing Ajax and Hector exchang- 
ing the sword and the belt which afterwards proved unfortu- 
nate to their possessors, with the motto, ‘* Jnimicorum dona, 
infausta,” are true emblems, confining themselves to the illustra- 
tion of particular moral or prudential maxims necessary in War, 
The tablet of Cebes, again, which sets forth the whole of human 
Life, cannot be called emblematic art, but pictures which express 
such proverbs concerning human Life, as ‘ Jnterminabilis vitz 
humane labor,” p. 215, ‘ Dum etatis ver agitur, consule brumx,” p. 
159, are within the true sphere of emblematic representation. 

It is well to make this distinction, for the enthusiasm of the 
author has obliterated all the boundaries of art, and made him 
rank as emblematic—‘‘ pictures the implied meaning of which is 
something additional to what the actual delineation represents.” 
On this ground Turner’s ‘‘ Phryne,” which symbolizes the joyous, 
sensuous life of Greece, would be an emblem. ‘To state this is to 
demonstrate its absurdity. ‘Those, however, who can recall that 
picture will remember the two dogs in the foreground playing 
with a crystal ball. If we could take this incident out of the 
picture, place a motto above it, and write a few stanzas beneath it, 
we should have a perfect emblem, and one so beautiful as to 
throw the whole of Whitney’s book into the shade. As to Mr. 
Green’s assertion that hieroglyphics—picture writing, &c.—are 
emblems, they are no more so than a printed page or a written 
letter, the words of which represent thought. 

To illustrate further what this distinction is we may refer to 
emblematic poetry. One famous instance in our literature is 
Spenser’s ‘‘ Shepherd’s Calender,” in which a ‘ poesie,” supposed 
to be descriptive of a person and adopted by him as a device, is 
allotted to each month of the year, and a poem made upon the 
subject of the motto. The tale of Narcissus, for example, is 
versified, with the poesie ‘‘ Jnopem me copia fecit”—* Plenty made 
me poor.” This is emblematic poetry. The difference between it 
and emblematic art is that the picture is omitted, and instead of 
it increased force is given to the poetical delineation. Here a 
particular folly of human life is exposed, but if we were to adopt 
the principle that a universal representation of human life, such as 
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the tablet of Cebes or the shield of Achilles, was emblematic art, 
we ought to hold that Schiller’s “‘ Song of the Bell” or Shakes- 
peare’s ‘Seven Stages” were emblematic poetry, and, as we said 
with regard to Turner’s ‘ Phryne,” such a statement is its own 
refutation. 

There is, however, another sphere into which emblems have 
entered—that of the personification of abstract ideas—of, for, 
instance, a vice or a virtue. It is in this that Spenser's noble 
poem excels. We do not think that these personifications belong 
rightly to the province of emblems. An emblem cannot, in 
justice to its own nature, undertake to image forth the idea of 
truth or of avarice, but only of some characteristic of truth or 
avarice which can be expressed in a proverb or a maxim. In 
support of this view, we find on looking through all Whitney's 
Zmblemes only one instance of such a personification. It is of 
Envy, and the motto attached to it, ‘* Descriptio invidiz,” is not 
really a motto. This abortion of a proverb would be enough to 
remove the whole thing from the number of emblems, Envy is 
represented as an old woman walking rapidly in a desolate land- 
scape. She gnaws a snake, her hair is twined with vipers, her 
eyes are bleared. She carries a ragged staff in one hand, and tears 
her bosom with the other. The best part of the engraving is 
the conception of the inward pain of the passion exhibited in the 
swift restlessness of the woman’s walking. Of this Whitney takes 
no notice in his stanzas. We quote a part of his description to 
give our readers a notion of his poetry, especially as Mr. Green has 
chosen to contrast it with Spencer :— 

“What hideous hagge with visage sterne appeares ? 
Whose feeble limmes can scarce the body staie : 
This Envie is—leane, pale, and full of yeares, 
Who with the bliss of others pines awaie. 


And what declares, her eating vipers brood ? 
That poisoned thoughts be ever more her food. 


“* What meanes her eies, so blearéd, sore, and redd ? 
Her mourninge still to see an others gain. 
And what is mente by snakes upon her head ? 
The fruit that springes of such a venomed braine. 
But, whie her harte shee rentes within her breast? 
It shewes her selfe doth work her own unrest.” 
This, in Mr. Green’s opinion, ‘thas less force, but more simplicity, 
condensation, and naturalness ” than the following:— 
“ Tho other held a.snake with venim fraught, 
On which she fed and gnawéd hungrily, 
As if that long she had not eaten ought: 
That round about her jaws one might desery 
Tho bloudie gore and poyson dropping lothsomely ; 
Her name is Enyie, knowen well thereby 
« * * * 7” * * * * » 


“She feedes on her owne maw unnaturall, 
And of ber owne foul entrayles makes her meat 
Meat fit for such a monsters monsterous dyeat.” 
This, Mr. Green says, ‘has a coarseness which does not belong to 
Whitney ;” and again, ‘‘Spencer’s power of imagination may be 
greater, but not the fineness of his perceptions.” Mr. Green does 
not see that here delicacy is out of the question, and that the true 
poet will be as loathsome as possible—a man who is painting Envy 
does not dip his pencil in azure—and as to Mr. Green’s second sen- 
tence, it removes him at once out of the rank of a critic of art or 
poetry. The man who does not know that fineness of perception, 
in the sense it is used here, depends on power of imagination may 
be a good antiquarian, but cannot be a judge of poetry. ‘There is, 
however, a still more forcible personification of Envy by Spenser, 
in the second book, which Mr. Green omits to quote. It is so 
instinct with imagination that it would have spoiled his compari- 
son, It would have put out Whitney’s description as the sun puts 
outa candle. Wecannot refrain from quoting the salient lines :— 
“Malicious Envy rode 
Upon a ravenous wolfe, and still did chaw 
Between his cankred teeth a venimous tode, 
That all the poyson ran about his jaw. 
All in a kirtle of discoloured say 
He clothed was, y-painted full of eies, 
And in his bosom secretly there lay 
An hatefull snake, the which his taile uptyes 
In many folds, and mortal sting implyes.” 
There every word tells. Any comparison between Whitney and 
Spenser is to compare Argus to a bleared-eyed man, and can only 
be excused by the blind love with which an author regards a sub- 
ject on which he has spent a world of toil. This is the fault of 
all Mr. Green’s dissertations on Whitney. The editor's critical 
faculty has been destroyed by his enthusiasm. But on the other 
hand, it is his enthusiasm which has made the book so valuable to 
the antiquarian, to all those interested in emblematic literature. It 
is a reservoir of knowledge on the subject, and we give it a hearty 
welcome, 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Secret of Life. Eight sermons preached at Nottingham. By 
Samuel Cox. (Miall.)—This is one of the many volumes that have 
lately appeared which seem to warrant the opinion that a great recon- 
ciliation is at hand between many Christian communities. Indeed we 
are disposed to think that at no distant period there will be but two 
divisions in Christendom—Sacramentalists, to whom the priest is essen- 
tial, and what may be called Spiritualists, who hold that there is nothing 
intermediate between the spirit of man and of Christ. The great sacri- 
fice of the Cross is gradually presenting itself in the same aspect to the 
leading minds of this latter class, and the various decisions of the dog- 
matism of former times are ceasing to weigh heavily upon the con- 
sciences of our generation. The leading features of the faith that will 
be the bond of union for the futuro seem to be a belief in the fatherhood 
of God, a sense of the separation that ensues from sin, and a realization 
of the reconciliation effected by the self-sacrifice of Christ and of the 
resulting duty of self-sacrifice in Christians. These views are set forth 
in an ever increasing number of theological treatises, which issue in 
our day from very distant pens of the Christian sheepfold. They are 
expressed with varying degrees of force and distinctness, and perhaps 
the authors are not altogether prepared at presont for the companion- 
ship to which we should be inclined to introduce them. But the move- 
ment and tendency are certain, and the world will be greatly tho gainer 
by it. We welcome all whose faces aro set in the direction we have 
indicated. And we are especially rejoiced to find amongst them a man 
of ability and earnestness, such as Mr. Cox proves himself to be in the 
volume before us. 

Poems. By Robert Leighton. (Howell, Liverpool.)—We cordially 

recommend this volume to those who hold that the honest record of a 
man’s experience cannot fail to be interesting. Mr. Leighton is a man 
who has not read many books, but has reflected deeply on life and all 
its phenomena. He is not free from the fault of saying what has been 
said before, but we quite believe that ho has thought it out for himself, 
and that all his sentiments are his own. His mode of life, it appears, 
has not been favourable for the cultivation of the poetic gift he no 
doubt possesses, but he has mado the most of his opportunities, and in 
his “records and musings” he expresses in unexceptionable verse the 
results of profound meditation. He has, moreover, a keen appreciation 
of nature and a sympathy with her inner life, and his descriptive pieces 
are full of interest, as being written by a man who has really seon what 
he is writing about, and not, after the fashion of versifiers, merely col- 
lected and recollected all the pretty things that have been said by other 
people. The volume is far above the average of the poetry of the 
year, though not belonging to the class that lives for ever. 
Handbook for Travellers in Westmoreland and Cumberland. With new 
travelling maps. (Murray.)—Most people will be glad to hear that Mr. 
Murray has at last annexed the English Lake district. The pleasure of 
travelling is so intimately associated with the familiar red book, that 
one feels quite a sense of something wanting when one has to open a 
country without its assistance and companionship. From a rather hasty 
glance at the present volume, we are inclined to think that it is distin- 
guished by the same characteristics as the rest of the series, fullness and 
accuracy of information, simplicity of description, and aptness of quota- 
tion, At the same time we fancy that it is not quite so careful as it 
might be of the interests of pedestrian folk. We miss the useful 
“Ttineraries ” of Black, and at least two important walks are but barely 
indicated, the one from Ulleswater through Gowbarrow Park to Kes- 
wick, and the other from Crummock Water by Scale Force to Enner- 
dale. These are of importance, as enabling the pedestrian to make a 
complete circuit of the Lakes, starting from Coniston as a centre. We 
also think that it would be an improvement in the excellent map which 
accompanies the volume if the position of the mountains were more 
clearly marked. We have nothing further to add in the way of criti- 
cism, and, in conclusion, we shall allow the editor to call attention to 
what he considers the “differentia” of his volume. ‘The Handbook 
for Westmoreland and Cumberland not only includes the Lake district, but 
it embraces a far wider fiold..... Some of tho old Border fortresses 
are remarkable for the massive grandeur of their proportions; the 
traces of the Roman occupation are well worthy of notice; and the 
modizval castles, although in some instances mere ruins, are replete 
with historical associations..... These have been duly described, 
and all that is known respecting them has been recorded in sufficient 
detail..... But it has been the principal object of the editor to point 
out to the traveller where the finest scenery exists, and how it may be 
most conveniently visited ;” and for the due attainment of this end he 
claims the qualification of a long residence in the district. Finally, the 
map “has been constructed chiefly from the new Ordnance survey, and 
will-be found to be the most complete that has been hitherto published.” 
We have no objection to make to this account of it, but we think that 
it is susceptible of further improvement in the point we mentioned at 
the beginning of the notice, and that it would not suffer by the introduc- 
tion of additional pedestrian routes. 

Life of John Welsh, M inister of Ayr, including Illustrations of the 
Contemporary Ecclesiastical History of Scotland and France. By the late 





Rey. J. Young. With a biographical sketch of the Author. (Mac-_ 
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laren, Edinburgh.)—An interesting volume might have been made out 
of the life of the shrewd and sturdy Scotchman, the son-in-law of Knox, 
who manfully resisted the prelatical schemes of James L., was banished 
in consequence, spent sixteen years amongst the Huguenots, and 
towards the close of his career got into collision with another King, 
Louis NIII. of France, against whom at the siege of St. Jean d’Angely he 
“served a cannon” with his hat, when the ladle had been blown away, 
and nobody else could be induced to undertake the service. But Mr. 
Young, who seems to have been a Scotch Free Churchman of the 
straitest sect, had no taste for anything but theology, and has produced as 
a matter of course only a lifeless portrait and adull book, the latter eked 
out with long, uninteresting extracts from sermons, and redolent of the 
effluvium of modern polemics, There are, however, two good things in 
the volume ; one is the account of the interview between Welsh and Louis 
after the capitulation of St. Jean, and the other is a scene in which James I. 
and Mrs. Welsh figure as the amusing actors. Welsh, it seems, went on 
with his Protestant service after the fall of the town, and the incensed 
King sent for him, and demanded how he dared to preach heresy so near 
his person, “Sire,” said Welsh, “if you did right, you yourself would como 
and hear me preach, and you would make all France hear me likewise ; for 
Ipreach not as those men whom you are accustomed to hear. My preach- 
ing differs from theirs in these two points. First, I preach that you must 
be saved by the death and merits of Jesus Christ, and not your own, and 
I am sure your own conscience tells you that your good works will 
never merit heaven for you. Next, I preach that as you are King of 
France, you are under the authority and command of no man on earth. 
Those men whom you usually hear subject you to the Pope of Rome, 
which I will never do.” The old Scotchman thus showed shrowdness 
as well as courage, and the King, restored to good humour, replied, 
“ Hé bien! vous serez mon ministre.’ The scene between James and 
Mrs. Welsh is still more amusing. The King asked Mrs. Wolsh 
who was her father? “John Knox,” was her reply. “ Knox and 
Welsh !” exclaimed the King, “the devil never made sic a match as 
that!” “It’s right like, Sir,” said she, “for we never speired his ad- 
vice.” His Majesty next inquired how many children her father had 
left, and if they were lads or lasses. “Three,” she said, and they 
were all lasses. “God be thanked!” cried James, “for if they had 
been lads I had never buiked my three kingdoms in peace.” She urged 
that the King should give her husband his native air. “Give him his 
native air,” the King exclaimed, “give him the devil!” “Give that to 
your hungry courtiers,” she indignantly rejoined; and upon the King’s 
wishing her to persuade her husband to submit to the Bishops, sha replied 
with equal spirit, holding up her.apron, “‘ Please your Majesty, I'd rather 
keep his head there.” We are not surprised to hear, after this plain 
speaking, that the poor man had to put up with the London climate, 
and that he was buried at St. Botolph’s, Bishopsgate. Mr. Young has 
amassed a collection of material, out of which somebody with the proper 
qualification might make an interesting biography. 

America During and After the War. By Robert Ferguson. (Long- 
mans.)—This is a very readable volume of a singularly unpretending 
character. The author is a shrewd observer, has a fund of quiet 
humour, visited most places of interest North and South, and with a few 
easy touches contrives to place vividly before the reader the scenes 
through which he passed. He describes naturally and without any 
straining after effect or jocosity, and by the time we have reached tho 
end of the book, which is soon done, we find that we have acquired 
almost unconsciously a good deal of information about the state of 
things and manners in the United States. Our impression is that 
everybody there is so lost in contemplation of the magnificent future 
as to be quite insensible to the present; there is evidence of wealth and 
prosperity everywhere, of comfort and enjoyment nowhere, unless it be 
at Cambridge, in the pleasant villa of Mr. Longfellow, or ‘“ Professor 
L.,” as it seems necessary to call him. In the monster hotels the misery 
is quite as great as the luxury; and the American notion of a railway 
is that “it is a public highway, over which the company have a right 
of toll. You see no porters, nobody to find you a seat, no bell rings when 
the time is up, sometimes the conductor cries ‘all aboord,’ and some- 
times when the train is ready to start it silently moves off.” Moreover, 
from this indifference to the present, we suppose, arises the insensibility 





to danger which seems to characterize locomotion in the States, It is a 
common thing, says our author, to seo a locomotive creeping along at a 
dizzy height over a frail-looking scaffold, like a steam-engine on the 
tight rope. On one occasion, noar Chattanooga, the following conversa- 
tion ensued :—‘‘I watched that bridge the other day when the train was 
going over it,” said one man, “ and I saw the timbers bend and tremble. 
They were right enough at the first, and now I reckon they're pretty well 
decayed.” “Aye!” said his companion, “there will be a big smash 
hero some day.” Fancy the letters to the Times over such a matter at 
home! But we are here reminded that there seems to be a yoke 
pressing on America, to which all countries without grades of society 
are liable, compared with which the tyranny of the Tudors was a trifle, 
and that is the yoke of an uncontrolled employé class. Hotel clerks, rail- 
way and steamboat officials, exercise rule with an indifference to the 
interests and wishes of the public that would have delighted King 
Bomba, and there is no redress. None of these poople care to render 
any service, or even give any information that can be relied on. Mr. 
Ferguson gives some amusing instances of the inconvenience he suffered 
from the coolness of these functionaries. Now, something of this sort 
seems to be creeping into this country in connection with our big hotels, 
but we have not yet come to any serious harm, and we think that all 
will agree that this is an “evil of democracy ” that cannot be too pertin- 
aciously guarded against. Our author has shown himself an acute 
observer in this, as in other and more important matters; and as he 
visited the oil cities and the siege cities, got to the front in the Sanitary 
Commission, and followed in the track of Sherman, he had abundance 
of opportunity for the exercise of his sketching faculty. What he saw 
of the white feeling in the South does not augur well for the President's 
policy. The negroes are in an excited state of mind, and aro given to 
pilfering, and “the people of the place,” said a Georgian merchant, 
“won't stand this, so they spot them down, and then go at night and 
shoot them.” On the other hand, the negro schools flourish under the 
protection of the Freedmen's Bureau, and a good many Southern gentle- 
men are prepared to accept the new state of things, and to make the 
best of the free development of the negro character. So that what 
would seem to be wanted for the tranquillity of the South is the presence 
of an agency, firm but just, that should repress the rowdy element, and 
assist the well disposed of both races. 

History of Slavery in Massachusetts. By G..H. Moore. . (Appleton, 
New York.)— The librarian of the New York Historical Society is 
rather angry at tho airs that Massachusetts gives herself in connection 
with the Anti-Slavery movement, and puts forward this elaborate 
treatise to prove that: that State has been at least as much to blame as 
the rest of her Northorn sisters in the matter of this crime. It is 
undoubtedly true that, beginning with the enslavement of Indians, 
which was justified by the Puritan settlers, slaves existed in Massa~- 
chusetts up to 1781, in which year an advertisement appeared in 
the Continental Journal of the date of March 1 to the following 
effect: —“To be sold, an extraordinary likely negro wench, 17 years 
old. She can be warranted strong, healthy, and good-natured, has 
no notion of freedom,” &c. But public opinion had been gradually form- 
ing against the system, and a determination was at last come to that 
slavery should be considered as abolished, notwithstanding the failure of 
every attempt to destroy it by legislation. Judges and juries held that 
under the first article of the Constitution of 1780 a man was liable in 
damages for tho imprisonment or maltreatment of a negro. The end 
of the matter was that slaves degenerated or rose into paupers, for 
whom nobody was liable, and “authorities, towns, and individuals con- 
tinued struggling until the last pauper, Indian, negro, or mulatto, who. 
had been a slave, relieved himself and the community by dying off.” 
Thus Massachusetts relieved her conscience at the least possible ex- 
pense to her pocket. The curious in such matters will find in Mr, 
Moore’s volume interesting excerpta from old documents and od@ 
testimonies for and against the righteousness of human bondage. 

The Brown Papers. By Arthur Sketchley. Reprinted from Fun. (Fun 
Office.) —Our old friend Mrs. Brown has visited a good many places since 
we met her at Queen Victoria's own theatre, and discourses amusingly 
She is getting too fond of a drop though, and 


upon what she has seen. 
Still she is a pleasant old gossip. 


behaves herself unseemly at times. 
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Sole agents, Messrs. Baumgarten and Cv., 620 Oxford 
street, W.C., and 8 Cullum street, Fenchurch street, 
E.C., Loudon, 





£250,000 nave Been Paw 


AS COMPENSATION for 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS BY THE 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Invested Capital and Reserve Fund, £59,000. 
Annual Income, £35,900. 
An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s secures £1,000 in 
case of Death, or £6 per week while laid up by Injury. 
For particulars apply to the Local Agents, at the 


Railway Stations, and Offices—64 Cornhill and 10 Regent 
street. 


W. J. VIAN, Secretary. 


GoeuTs AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

Business conducted with South Australia, Western 
Australia, New South Wales, Victoria, and New Zealaud, 
upon current terms with the respective Colonies. 

WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


London, 54 Old Broad street, E.C. 


ASPHALTE ROOFING FELT. 
ONE PENNY per Square Foot. 
ROGGON and CO., Manufacturers, 


63 New Ear! street. 
34 Bread street, i } London, E.C. 


59 GeorGE SquaRr, GLAsGow. 
2 GoreEe Piazzas, Liverroon. 


] ENSON, J. W., by Special Appoint- 


ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. 














—* WATCHES, Prize Medal, 1305. 





—_— WATCHES, sent safe by post. 





IyENSON'S CLOCKS, 
Power. 
ENSON’S SILVER 
Prize Medal, 1862. 


manufactured by Steam 





and ELECTRO- PLATE. 





—— GOLD JEWELLERY, Novel and Artistic, 





— ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET, 2d. 





ENSON, Old Bond street and Westbourne 
grove. 


ENSON’S STEAM FACTORY and 
CITY SHOW ROOMS, 58 and 60 Ludgate hill. 


AU-DE-VIE.—This Pure PALE 
4 BRANDY, 18s. per gallon, is very superior to 
recent importations of Cognac, recommended by the 
Medical Profession, and extensively used in Hospitals. 
In bottles, 888 per doz., or in a case 39s, railway carriage 
paid. 
HENRY BRETT and CO., Old Furnival’s Distillery, 
Holborn, E.C., and 30 Regent street, S.W. Estab- 
lished 1529, 


DUBLIN EXHIBITION, 1865. 


INAHAN’S LL WHISKY.— 
This celebrated old Irish Whisky gained the 
Dublin Prize Medal. Itis pure, mild, mellow, delicious, 
aud yery wholesome. Sold in bottles, 3s 8d each, at the 
retail houses in London, by the agents in{the principal 
towns in England; or wholesale, at 8 Great Windmill 
street, Loudon, W.—Observe the red seal and pink label; 
cork branded “ Kinahan’s LL Whisky.” 


there of the excellent vintage of 1864, 

at 123 per dozen, £5 10s per half-hhd., or £10 per 
hhd., duty paid. Th‘s wiue is pure, pleasant, free from 
disagreeable acidity, and of sufficient body to improve 
by keeping. Hhds. and half-hhds. delivered free of 
carriage to any railway station. Sample botdes for- 
warded where required, or the wine may be seen at the 
cellars.—H. B. FEAROUN and SON, 94 Holborn hill, 
and 145 New Bond street, London; aud Dewsbury, 
Yorkshire. 


(eaner on DRAUGHT, of the excellent 

vintage of 1864, at 53 per gallon, in four-gallon 
and six-galion casks, each complete with tap and vent- 
peg. The wine should be kept in a cool place, and the 
consumption be moderately qui-k.—H. &. FEARON 
and SON, 94 Holborn hill, and 145 New Bond street ; 
and Dewsbury, Yorkshire. 


wa PALE SHERRY, at 36s. per 
Dozen. Fit for a gentleman's table. Bottles 
and Cases included. Terms Cash, prepaid. Post Orders 
payable in Piccadilly. Samples sent free of charge. 
CHARLES WARD and SON, 
(Established upwards of a century), 1 Chapel street West, 
Mayfair, W., London. 























TONIC BITTERS. 
ATERS’ QUININE WINE, the most 
palatable and wholesome bitter in existence; an 
unequalied stomachic, and a geutle stimulant. Sold by 
Grocers, Italian Warehousemeu, Wiue Merchauts, Con- 
fectioners, aud others, at 50s. a dozen. 
Manufactured by WATERS and WILLIAMS, 2 
Martin’s lane, Cannon street, London. 
Wholesale Agents, E. LEWIS and CO., Worcester. 


FIELDS’ PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES. From 1s. per lb. upwards, in all sizes. 
FIELDS’ MARBLE SPERM 





CANDLES. 1s per lb. To be had of all dealers in Town 
and Couutry. 





|S ates INSURANCE COMPANY. 


The Annual Meeting was held on Friday, the 10th ult., 
Charles Turner, Esq., M.P., in the chair. 

The following is an epitome of the Report :— 

“FIRE BRANCH. 

“The progress of the Company, as respects the 
amounts of business effected, has been satisfactory, the 
returns of duty published by Parliament, on the motion 
of the Chairman of this Company, exhibiting by far the 
largest measure of increase which the Company has 
ever experienced. 

“The total net amount of Fire premium for the year, 
after deducting guarantees, is £114,433 13s, 

“LIFE BRANCH. 

“ Turning now to the Life Branch, it remains to be 
reported that the progress has been marked by un. 
checked success. This will be made clear by one or 
two statistical expositions. 

“ Taking the four previous quinquennial periods, it is 
found that the first, from 1845 to 1849 inclusive, com- 
menced with a sum assured for— 

Year 1845 of....... £23,349..and ended the period 
with @ total sum assured 
of £272,796 





The Second, 1850-54 


Do. 1350 .. 95,650... do. do. 733,403 
The Third, 1355-60 

Do. 1855 .. 206,514.. do. do. 1,655,678 
The Fourth, 1860-64 

Do. 1860 .. 449,242... do. do. 3,439,215 


And now the First year of the fifth like period, viz., 1865, 
the Company has granted assurances for £883,663, nearly 
twics the amount at the commencement of the last 
quinqueunial period. 

* If, therefore, the result of the total five years, ending 
in the year 1369, were to have a corresponding increase 
with the previous periods of five years each, the amount 
of business that would be effected in the quinquennial 
period now running would be more than has ever been 
on record in auy i establish t in this 
country. 

“The Directors have likewise to report that the Life 
funds have increased by the sum of £103,146, the accu- 
mulated funds of this department now amounting to 
£740,458. As an addition of, at least, £100,000 per 
annum to these accumulations during the next ten years 
may now be fairly anticipated, it is within reasonable 
expectation that during this period the Life funds will 
approach nearly to £2,00,000 sterling. 

“The Directors propose to the Proprietors that a 
dividend be declared of 3s. per Share, and a bonus of 
4s. per Share, together 7s. per Share, free of income- 
tax. 

“Tt is a matter of satisfaction to state that after with- 
drawing the amount of this dividend and bonus from 
the profit and loss account, a credit balance will still 
remain to that account of no less than £62,076 9s. in 
addition to the reserve fund, which, by the augmenta- 
tion of the year, now reaches the sum of £116,913 2s. lod.” 


This Report was unanimously adopted. 


PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary in London. 








| Pg ASSURANCE.—The ACCUMU- 

LATED and INVESTED FUNDS of the 
STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY and its 
ANNUAL REVENUE now amount to— 

Accumulated Fund ........++.. £3,659,000 
Annual Revenue ......+0.0+0-46 £660,000 

The PROFITS of the Company have been divided 
on seven occasions since 1825, when the Company was 
established, and on each occasion large aad important 
benefits have been given to the assured. 

A NEW PROSPECTUS, just issued, contains vei 
full information as to the Company's principles an 
practice, and will be forwarded by post on application, 

AGENCIES in every town of importance throughout 
the kingdom. 

AGENCIES in INDIA and the COLONIES, where 
premiums can be received and claims settled. 

H. JONES WILLIAMS, 
General Secretary for aaeees 82 King William street, 
E.C. 


SAMUEL R. FERGUSSON, 
Resident Secretary, West-End Office, 3 Pall Mall East, 
S.W. 


Epinpurcu—3 George street (Head Office). 


EBENTURES at 5, 5}, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY (Limited). 
Subscribed Capital, £750,000. 

Directors. 
Chairman—Lawford Acland, Esq. 
Major-Gen. Heury Pelham ; Duncan James Kay, Esq. 

Burn. Stephen P, Kennard, Esq. 
Harry George Gordon, Esq. | P. F. Robertson, Esq., ME. 
George Ireland, Esq. Robert Smith, Esq. 

Manager—C. J. Braine, Esq. 

The Directors are prepared to ISSUE DEBENTURES 
on the following terms, viz., for One Year, at 5 per cent.; 
for Three Years, at 54 percent. ; for Five Years, and up- 
wards, at 6 per cent. per annum. 

Applications for particulars to be made at the Office 
of the Company, No. 7 Kast India Avenue, Leadenhall 
street, London, .C. 

By order, 
R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 








[YOLLOWAY’S PILLS.—A Tottering 


Digestion —Few men of middle age will mis- 


f undersiand this term. None should be iguoraut of the 


striking success attained by Holloway’s Pills in reinstat- 
ingit. Lhese remarkable Pills have attracted the atven- 
tion of the profession and tue public for the ease, celerity 
and certainty with which they remove indigestion, 
acidity, flatulency, nausea, biliousness, and sick head- 
ache. They correct the fetid breath, give keeuness ¢> 
the appetite, prevent uncomfortible distension after 
meals, and insure complete digestion, with perfect assi- 
milation. Holloway’s Pills are the gentlest and surest 
aperieuts. From their occasional use every oue will 
derive benefit, from their constant use no ome can re- 
ceive injury. Tuey areasiunocent as they are purifying, 
as strengtheuing as they are safe. 
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PROMOTION of SOCIAL SCIENCE 
The TENTH ANNUAL MEETING will be held in 
MANCHESTER, from Wednesday, the 3rd, to Wed- 
nesday, the 10th of October, 18066. 
President.—The Earl of SHarressury, K.G. 
President of the Council.—Lord Brovcnam. 


General Secretary.—George Woodyat Hastings. 

Secretary.—Rev. Walter_L. Clay, M.A. 

Foreign Secretary.—John Westlake. ; 

Local Secretaries—J. W. Maclure; Herbert Phillips; 
the Rev. 8. A. Steinthal. 


ORDER of PROCEEDINGS. 

Wednesday, October 3—12.30 p.m. Council Meeting in 
the Barristers’ Library, Assize Courts.—3.30 Special 
Service in the Cathedral, Sermon “by the Rev. Canon 
Richson.—7.30 Inaugural Address by the Earl of 
Shaftesbury, K.G., in the Free Trade Hall. 

Thursday—10.0 a.m. Address from the President of the 
Council, Lord Brougham. — 80 p.m. Soirée in the 
Assize Courts. —8.30 p.m. Address from David Dudley 
Field, Esq., on the New York Code, in the Civil 
Court ; and a Conference on Reformatory and Indus- 
trial Schools, in the Criminal Court. 

Friday—10 0 a.m. Address from the President of the 
Jurisprudence Department,the Hon. George Denman, 
QC., M.P.—8.0 p.m. Working Men's Meeting in the 
Free Trade Hall. 

Saturday—10.0 a.m. Address from the President of the 
Education Department, the Right Hon. H. Austin 
Bruce, M.P. — Excursion to Sabden Bridge, near 
Whalley, on occasion of the opening there of a new 
Co-Operative Cotton Mill.—Musical Promenade in the 
Botanical Gardens. — 8.0 p.m. Opening of a New 
Branch of the Manchester Free Library. 

Monday—10.0 a.m. Address from the President of the 
Health Department, William Farr, sq., M.D., F.R.S. 
—8.0 p.m. Soirée in the Assize Courts. 

Tuesday—10 a.m. Address from the President of the 
Economy and Trade Department, Sir James Kay 
Shuttleworth, Bart.—6.30 p.m. Banquet in the Cen- 
tral Hall of the Assize Courts. 

Weduesday—10 am. Council Meeting in the Barristers’ 
Library.—1 p.m. Concluding Meeting of Members 
and Associates in the Civ.1 Court.—Excursion to the 
Co-Operative Establishment in Rochdale. 

The Pr: sidential Addresses will be giveu in the Civil 
Court. The Departments will sit in the various rooms 
assigned to them in the Assize Courts from LI a.m. to 
4 pm. on the 4th, 5th, 8th, and 9th of October, and 
from 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. on Saturday, 6th. 

TICKETS.—Members’ tickets, admitting to the 
Annual Meeting, and entitling them to a copy of the 
“Transactions,” one guinea. Associates’ tickets, only 
admitting to the Annual Meeting, 10s. Transferable 
tickets for ladies only, 15s. 

Societies and other public bodies may become corpo- 
rate members on paymeut of two guineas, which will 
eutitle them to be represented by three delegates, and 
to receive a copy of the “ Transactions,” 

On all the chief railways return tickets to Manchester 
for the Congress will be issued at a single fare, on pro- 
duction of a priuted voucher, which may be had on 
application. 

For further information apply at the General Office, 
1 Adam street, Adelphi, London, W.C.; or the Local 
Office, 2 Essex Chambers, Kssex street, Manchester. 


N theUPPERand MIDDLESCHOOLS, 
PECKHAM, LONDON, 8.E., for First-Class Busi- 
ness Pursuits, the NEXT QUARTER COMMENCES 
OCTOBER 6th. A Prospectus and Report of Public 
Examiners may be had on application to 
JOHN YEATS, LL.D., &c. 


7DUCATION for YOUNG LADIES 

of the UPPER CLASSES. 

Dr, and Mrs. HARE, who have resided abroad for 
many years and devoted themselves to educational 
| Ursuits, are prepared to receive a limited number of 
pupils «t their resid , Basingstok They are as- 
sisted by professors of the highest standing from 
London, &e. The locality is remarkably healthy, and 
easy of access, the house and grounds adapted for com- 
fort and recreation. References to families of position. 
Prospectuses may be obtained at ROBERT COCKS 
and CO., New Burlington street, or the Principals, 
Basingstoke, 


ae ASSOCIATION for the 














SAUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS’ 
y ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


’ This delicious condiment, pronounced by Con- 
neisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 

is prepared solely by Lea and Perrins. 
_ The publicare respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitstions, and should see that Lea aud PERRINS’ 
hams are On wrapper, label, botile, and stopper. 
ASK FOR “LEA AND PERRINS’" SAUCE. 

Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, 
Worcester; Messrs. CROSSE and BLACKWELL ; 
Messrs, BaRcLay and Sons, London, &c., &e., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 
—The Medical Profession for Thirty Years have 
approved of this pure solution of Magnesia as the best 
remedy for acidity of the stomach, headache, heartburn, 
gout, and indigestion, and as a mild aperieut it is 
especially adapted for ladies and children. 

Prepared by DINNEFORD and CO., Chemists, &c.> 
172 New Bond street, London; and sold throughout 
the world by all respectable Chemists. 

CAUTION.—See that ‘“‘ Dinneford and Co."’ is on 
each bottle and red label over the cork. 


DEMCATE and CLEAR COM- 
PLEXIONS, with a delightful and lasting fra- 
grance, by using the celebrated UNITED SERVICE 
SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d each. Manufactured by 


J. C, and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 








Now ready, Fifth Edition, revised, 8vo, 12s. 

6 he ~ PRINCIPLES of SURGERY. 
By James Syme, F.R.S.E, Surgeon in Ordinary 

to the Queen in Scotland, and Professor of Clinical 

Surgery in the University of Ediuburgh. 

Jonn Murray, Albemarle street. 





Now ready, price Three Guineas, profusely illustrated. 


UPPLEMENTAL DESCRIPTIVE 
CATALOGUE of ANCIENT SCOTTISH SEALS, 





Royal, Baronial, Ecclesiastical, and M pal; embrac- 
ing the Period from A.D. 1150 to the Eighteenth Century. 
Taken from Original Charters and other Deeds preserved 
in Public and Private Archives. By Henry Larne. 

From Mr. J. Gough Nichols, Herald and Genealogist.— 
“The catalogues comprised in this handsome volume 
form the most important contribution to the study of our 
sigillistic antiquities that has hitherto appeared in the 
English language.” 

EpMonston and Dovetas, Edinburgh; Hamiton, 
Apams, and Co, London. 


ANITARY CONDITION 

of the METROPOLIS.—The BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK, conducted by Mr. G. GODWIN, F.RS., con- 
tains matter of much interest to all concerned in this 
important question—Fine Views of the Vienna Museum 
of Arms.—4d, or by post 5d.—1 York street, W.C., and 
all Newsmen. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 
12 St. James's square, London. 
Founded in 1841, 
Patron—H.R.H. the Prince of WALES. 
Presipent—The Earl of CLARENDON. 

The following ae the terms of admission to this 
Library, which contains 85,00) volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. Subscription, 
£3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6; Life Mem- 
bership, £26. Fifteen volumes are allowel to country, 
and ten to town members. Reading-room open from 
Ten to Six. Prospectusun application. Catalogue (new 
edition), just published, price 153 ; to members, 10s 6d, 

ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary aud Librarian. 
OURNALISM.—WANTED, by the Pro- 
prie‘ors of along-established and successful Weekly 
paper, one or more Partners, with Capit al sufficient to 
extend it into a Daily. Parties applying must give 
satisfactory references. 

Address by letter, *‘ Midland,” care of Messra. Ken- 

NeEpy and Co., Brown street, Manchester. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE.— 

Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. F. B. Cuatrer- 
TON.—The public is respectfully informed that this 
Theatre, having been Redecorated and Refuruisbed, is 
NOW OPEN for the Dramatic Season. On MON- 
DAY, September 24, and during the week, her Majesty's 
servants will perform Shakspere’s Tragedy of KING 
JOHN. Mr, Phelps, Mr. Barry Sullivan; Messrs. T 
Swinbourne, FE. Phelps, T. Mead, W. M'lutyre, F. 
Barsby, Barrett, J. Johnstone, G. S , Master 
Perey Roselle, &c.; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Mrs. H. 
Vandenhoff, Mrs. G. Hodson, Miss A. Golier, &c. To 
conclude with Shakspere’s COMEDY of ERRORS. 
Dromio of Ephesus, Mr. Henry Webb; Dromio of 
Syracuse, Mr. Charles Webb. Prospectuses of the seu- 
son arrangements to be obtained at the Box office. 
Prices: Private boxes, 1, 2,3, 4, and 5 guineas; stalls, 
7s; dress circle, 5s; first circle, 48; balcony seats, 3s; 
pit, 23; lower gallery, 1s; upper gallery, 6d. Box 
office open from Ten till Five daily. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.— 
George Buckland’s Musical Entertainment, en- 
titled, the Castaway, or the een Fae we commonly 
called Crusoe—Pepper and Tobin’s Wonderful Illusions, 
the Cherubs Floating in the Air and Shakespeare and 
his Creations, with F. Damer Cape's Recitala—Lecture 
on and Exhibition of the Prussian Needle Gun, and 
other breech-loaders—Dugwar's Indian Feats — Mat- 
thew’s Magic—Lectures, &c. Open from 12 to 5, and 7 
till 10. Admission, ls. 


STARCH MANUFACTURERS 
TO U.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES. 
G Geert et® STARCH. 
AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
This unrivalled Starch is 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 
and pronounced by Her Majesty's Laundress to be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
Her Majesty's Lace Dresser declares it to be 
THE BEST SHE HAS TRIED; 
and the above award by some of the most eminent 


scientific men of the age 
CONFIRMS ITS SUPERIORITY. 


WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 


TH SHILLING CANDLES of the 
SEASON. 
ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Paraffine. 
MARBLE SPERM, white, hard, aud smooth as 
Alabaster. 


























Both Names Copyright. 
Sole Manufacturers, J. C. and J. FIELD. To be had 
in all sizes, of all dealers, at ls per pound. 


AVR. HOWARD, SURGEON- 
4 DENTIST, 52 Ficet street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPLION of ARTIFICIAL 
TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS, wires, or ligatures. 
Ihey so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be 
distinguished from the originais by the closest observer ; 
they will never Change colour or decay, and will be fouud 
Superior to any teeth ever before used. This method does 
not require the extraction of rovts, or any paintul opera- 
tion, and will support and preserve teeth that are loose, 
and is guaranteed to reSture articulation and mastica- 
tion. Decayed teeth stupped aud reudered suund and 
useful in mastication. 








52 Fleet street—At Lome from 10 till 5. 


Cloth, price 4s 6d. 
HE WILD GARLAND; or, Curiosi- 
ties of Poetry. Vol. 11. EPIGRAMS. Selected, 
arranged, and classified by I. J. Reeve. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, No. IIL. price 6d. 
T! SHORTHAND MAGAZINE. 


A Miscellany of Original and Select Literature. 
Lithographed in Pitman’s Phonography. 11th Edition. 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, F.C. 





Just published, 1 vol., cloth, price 10s 6d. 

L reroN GRANGE. A Novel. By 
J.R. S. Harineron. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Foap 8vo, extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, price 3s 6d. 
AA a Selection from the Best Poets. 
By Tuomas Suorrer, Editor of “ A Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry,” &c. 

“ We have lent the volume to a lady, and she declares 
that she never found so many ‘nice things’ in one book 
before."—Mustrated Times. 

“* As a book of poetry for presentation to young or old, 
we know of none @jual to it.” —St, James's Chronicle. 

London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now read y, extra cloth, price 3a 6d. 
Pesos DUST. By Exiza Cook. 
“A rich and varied collection.”"—Morning Star. 
“A charming volume.”"—Suan, 
London: F. Prrman, 20 Paternoster row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 2s, 

HE PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, with EXERCISES. By Watrer 
Scort DaLoLeisn, . Edin., Vice-Principal of 
Dregbhorn College ; Author of “ English Composition 

in Prose and Verse ;" “ Grammatical Analysis,” &c. 

Edinburgh: Ottver and Boyp. 
London : SrrpKin, MARSHALL, and Co. 





On Friday, the 28th inst. (One Shilling), No. 82. 


rNHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations. 
CONTENTS. 
The Claverings. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter XX V.—What would Men say of You? 
XXVI.—The Man whe Dusted his Boots 
with his Handkerchief. 
ee XXVII.—Freshwater Gate. 
Clough’s Life and Poems. 
The Peace Conflicts of India, 
Sister Leucathea. 
Presentiments. 
Naval Men. 
A Night on the Ortler Spitz. 
The Village on the Cliff. (With an Illustration.) 
Chapter [X.—I\ eine in her Farmyard. 
i X.—A Bouquet of M 
n XIL—A Pilgrimage. 
Suirn, Ecper, and Co., 65 Cornhill. 


” 





On the 27th inst. (price One Shilling). 
The OCTOBER Number of 


THe TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE, 
CONTENTS. 


Lady Adelaide's Oath. By the Author of “ East Lynne.” 
Chapter X1X.—The Box that the Sea Cast up. 
e XX.—Unaccountably Vanished. 
* XXI.—Searching Dane Castle. 
Letters to Joseph. By Edmund Yates. 
No. Il.—On the Wing. 
A bey of the War. By the Author of “ Charlie Thorn- 
ill,” &e. 
Hugo, the Bastard. By Robert Buchanan. 
‘ant. 
Archie Lovell. By the Author of “ Miss Forrester.” 
Chapter XX XIL—The Lull before the Storm. 
» XXXIII—Farewells to Lucia. 
pa XXXIV.—Fais ceque Do's! 
From Vancouver Island to the Mound Prairies, ByJ. 





Through Somerset. 
A French Watering-Place. ° 
The Inactive Craters of Vesuvius. by Professor Ansied, 


RS. 
A Ramble on Salisbury Plain. 
Ricnarp Benrt.ey, New Burlington street, W. 


PARTRIDGE AND COOPER, 


STATIONERS and PAPERMAKERS’ AGENTS. 
192 FLEET STREET, corner of Chancery lane, E.C, 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices, and 
Carriage - to the country on Orders exceeding 20s, 
CREAM or BLUE NOTE PAPER, 3s, 48,and 59 

er Team. 
PATENT STRAW NOTE, 2s and 2s 6d per ream. 
OUTSIDE HAND-MADE FOOLSCAP, 88 6d per 


ream. 
PATENT STRAW FOOLSCAP, 6s 6d per ream. 
BLACK-BORDERED NOTE, 48 and 686d per ream. 
LETTER-PAPER for MSS., plain, 43; ruled, 4s 9d § 
r ream. 
SERMON PAPER, plain, 53; ruled, 53 6d par ream. 
CREAM or BLUE ENVELOPES, 4s 64, 6s 6d, and 
7s Gd per 1,000. 
CHEAP BUFF ENVELOPES for CIRCULARS, 
28 Gd and 3s per 1,000. 
= BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES, Is 
r 100. 
COPY-BOOKS, superfine paper, 40 pages, 23 doz. 
An ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, 
Stationery Cabinets, Despatch Boxes, Postage Scales, 
Photographie Albums, Writing Cases, &., post free. 
Established 1841, 


" INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS. A 
Gentle Aperient and Powerful Tonic. 











Sold everywhere, in bottles, 1s 1jd, 28 9d, and Ils. 
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Trubner & Co.’s New Publications and 
Works in the Press. 


SS 

History of Rationalism: embracing a 

Survey of the Present State of Protestant Theolegy. By 

the Rev. Jonn, F. Hurst, A.M, Revised and enlarged 
from the Third American Edition. Small 8vo, cloth. 

[In the press. 


Work and Play. A New Volume of 
Fssays, Light and Serious, By Miss Frances Power 
Conne. [Zn the press. 


A History of Dervishes. By J. P. 
Browy, Interpreter to the American Legation at Con- 
stantinople. With 20 Illustrations. 8vo. 

[Jn the press. 


Nursery Tales, Traditions, and His- 
tories of the Zulus. In English and Zulu. By Rev. 
Henry Catiaway, M.D. Part I. 8yo, 2s. [This day. 


A Handbook of Modern Arabic. Con- 
sisting of a Practical Grammer, with numerous 
Examples. By F. W. Newman. Crown 6vo, cloth. 63. 

(This day. 


The Beginner's Comprehensive French 
Book. Ky J. Detpecu, French Master at Christ's 
Hospital. Crown 8vo, cioth, 4s 6d. [ This day. 


Essays and Lectures on Indian His- 
torical Subjects. 1. A Native State and its Kulers—2. 
lord Lake of Laswarrie—3, Count Lally—4. Have- 
lock—5. Hyder Ali's Last War—6. Sir Hugh Rose. 
By an Officer of the Bengal Staff Corps. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 68, [ This day. 


Remarks on the Mysore Blue-Book;, 
with a Few Words to Mr. R. D. Mangles. By Major 
Evans Beit. 8vo, 2s. ( This day. 


Tables of Logarithms, with Seven 
Places of Decimals. By Jonn Luyini. Crown 8yo, 
cloth. (This day. 


A Handbook of Bodily Exercises, 
based upon A. Ravenstetn’s ‘' Volks’ Turnbuch,”’ and 
Edited by E. G. Ravenstesn, F.R.G,S., &c., President of 
the German Gymnastic Society of Loudon; and Jonn 
Hut.ey, Director of the Athletic Club, Liverpool. 8vo, 
cloth, pp. 400, and 700 Woodcuts. (Jn preparation, 


A Handy Book for the Gymnasium. 
By E. G, Ravenstern, and Joun HuLtey. 
(in preparation. 


Jackson’s Gymnastics for the Fingers 
and Wrist; being a system of Gymnastics based on 
Anatomical Principles, for Developing and Strengthen- 
ing the Muscles of the Hand ; for Musical, Mechanical, 
and Medical Purposes. With 37 Diagrams. Feap. 8vo, 
<loth, 3s 6d. 

This work has received the recommendation and 
approval of the following distinguished Surgeons and 
Musical Professors: —Sir W. Fergusson, Professor 
Owen, Prescott Hewett, F.R.C.S8.; Luther Holden, 
F.R.C.S.; Richard Quain, F.R.S.; Erasmus Wilson, 
F.R.S.; Dr. Virchow, of Berlin; Dr. Joseph Hyrtl, of 
Vienna; John Hullab, Dr. KE. F. Rimbauit, Jules Bene- 
dict, Professor Wyld, Prosper Saintun, Walter Macfar - 
ren, Henry Blagrove, Lindsay Sloper, J. Bb. Chatterton, 
and numerous other professional men; slso of the 
Lancet, the Athenwum, and other important publication s. 


Poems: selected from the Works of the 
Great Hungarian Bard, Alexander Petoss, ‘Translated 
from the Magyar, with Biographical and Critical Iutro- 
duction, by Sir Joun Bowrrne, K.C.B., LL.D., &c., &e, 
Feap. 8vo. (la the press. 


Venetian Life. By Wma D. HoweEzzs, 
formerly United States Consul at Venice. Crown svo, 
cloth, price 7s 6d. (This day. 

The Chinese Classics. Translated by 
James Lecer, D.D. Popular Edition. 8vo. 

(In preparation, 


On the Natural and Morbid Changes 
of the Human Eye and theirTreatment. By C. Baver 
Opthalmic Ass'stunt-Surgeon to Guy’s Hospital. With 
6 large plates in chromoslithograph, containing 36 
figures, aud 4 piates of instruments, (Jn the press. 


Catholic Orthodoxy and Anglo- 
Catholicism. A Werd sbout the Intercommunion 
between the English and Orthodox Churches. ByS, J. 
Overbeck, D.D. { Nearly ready. 

A Volume of Sermons. By the Right 
Rey. the Bisnor or Naan. In 1 vol. crown &vo. 

(Jn the press. 

The Principles of Linguistic Science. 
By Witt1um D. Wuitsey, Proiessor of Sanskrit in 
Yale College, New Haven, Connecticut, United States, 
America, Crown 8vo. (In the press. 


Geological Sketches. By L. Agassiz. 
With Portrait and numerous lilustrations. 1 vol. crown 
Syo, cloth, price 10s 6d. [ Ready. 

Contents :—America, the Old World—The Silurian 
Beach—the Fern F crests of the Carboniferous Period— 
Mountains aud their Origin—The Growth of Continenis 
—Tile Geological Middle Age—The Tertiary Age and 
its Characteristic Animals—Tte Formation of Glaciers 
Internal Structure and Progression of Glaciers—Ex- 
ternal Appearance of Glac ers. 


Institutes of the Laws of Ceylon. By 
Henry BYERLEY THomson, Second Puisue Judge ot 
the Supreme Court of Ceylon. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

(Nearly ready. 
DEDICATED by PERMISSION to H.R.H. the DUKE 
of CAMBRIDGE, Commander-in-Ciief. 


Les Ecrivains Militaires dela France. 
Par ‘'neopors Karcaer, Professeur a |'Académie 
Royale Militaire de Woolwich, &. in 1 vol. svo, with 
numerous Illustrations, 7s 6d. (Ready. 

Edda Semunda Hinns Froda. The 
Edda ot Semund the Learned. Irom the Uld Norse or 
Icelandic. Part 1., 12mo, cloth, price 336d; Part IL, 
Historical. (Ln the press. 


SS 
London: TRUBNER and CO., 60 Paternoster row. 


The Remains of Man and Extinct 
Mammalian Fauna found at Eynesbury, near St. Neots. 
By Geoxce Dawson Row_ey, M.A., F.Z.8., &c. _8vo, le, 

(Ready. 

Superstition and Force. Essays on the 
Wager of Law—The Wager of Battle—Tne Ordeal of 
Torture. By Henry C. Lea. 8ve, cloth, 10s 6. 

(This day. 


London: TrusBner and Co., 60 Paternoster row. 
WORES BY ARTHUR PENRHYN 
STANLEY, D.D. DEAN OF WEST- 

MINSTER 


" 





The following are now ready. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
JEWISI1 CHURCH. First and Second Series. 
Abraham to the Captivity. With Maps. 8vo, 16s. 
each. 


LECTURES on the HISTORY of the 
EASTERN CHURCH. 8yo, 12s. 


ST. PAUL'S EPISTLES to the CORIN- 
ly with Critical Notes and Dissertations. 
8vo, 183. 


SINAI and PALESTINE, in Connec- 


tion with their History. Plaus. 8vo, 143. 


The BIBLE inthe HOLY LAND, being 
Extracts from the above Work, for Village Schools, 
&e. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


SERMONS in the EAST, preached 
during the Tour of H.R.H the Prince of Wales. 
vo, 93. 


SERMONS PREACHED in CANTER- 
BURY CATHEDRAL. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


HISTORICAL MEMORIALS of CAN- 


TERBURY. Post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


The ADDRESSES and CHARGES of 
= — STANLEY, with a Memoir. 
vo, 103 6d. 


MEMORIALS 
ABBLY. 8vo. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 


FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUNG PERSONS. 
Now ready, with 6 Maps, 80 illustrations, and numerous 
Woodcuts (22 pp.), crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


A SMALLER BIBLE DICTIONARY, 
for the Use of SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS: 
containing its Antiquitities, Biography, Geography, 
and Natural History. By Wm. Smirn, LL.D. 
Classical Examiner in the University of London. 

“The ‘ Larger Dictionary of the Bible’ is mainly in- 
tended for Divines and Scholars, and the ‘ Concise Dic- 
tionary’ for Families and Students; but a smaller and 
more elementary work is needed for the use of Schools, 

Sunday-School Teachers, and Young Persons. This work 

has been drawn up with this object, and contains such 

an account of Biblical antiquities, biography, geography, 
and natural history as a young person is likely to re- 
quire in the study of the Bible. In short, it seeks to 
render the same service to the s:udy of the Bible as the 

Smaller Classical Dictionaries have done for the study 

of the Greek and Roman Classics in schocls."—£dilor’s 

Preface. 


Nearly ready. 


of WESTMINSTER 





Lately pullished. 


Dr. WM. SMITH’S CONCISE BIBLE 
DICTIONARY, for the Use of FAMILIES and 
STUDENTS. With illustrations, (1,050 pp.) 
Medium 8vo, 21s. 

Dr. WM. SMITH’S LARGER BIBLE 
DICTIONARY for DIVINES and SCHOLARS. 
With numerous Illustrations. 3 vols. Medium 
8yo, £5 5s. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle street. 





LATIN GRAMMARS IN USE AT THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Now ready, 18th Edition, revised, 12mo, 3s 6d. 
KING EDWARD VIth LATIN 
GRAMMAR; LATINA. GRAMMATICA RUDI. 
MENTA, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue, 
for the Use of Schools. 

One peculiar ciaracteristic of this Grammar is to be 
seen in the labour that has been bestowed on the selec- 
tion of examples for the illustration of the Rules. These 
examples have been chosen, with a careful attention to 
their intri:sic value, moral, intellectual, and historical; 
so that the student who learus this Grammar will find 
that he has committed to memory a large stock of the 
bes: sayings of the best Latin Authors, both in prose and 
verse. 

It contains also a valuable Appendix, from various 
sources, sume of them original, on Roman History, 
Chronology, Literature, and Language. 

Also, 5th Edition, revised, 12mo, 2s 6d. 
KING EDWARD VIth FIRST LATIN 
LOOK. The LATIN ACCIDENCE, including a 
Short Syntax and Prosody, with au ENGLIsH 
TRANSLATION, for Juuior Classes. 
JOHN Murray, Albemarle street. 





BY ROYAL COMMAND. 
\ ETALLIC PEN-MAKER 
i TO THE QUEEN. 

JOSEPH GILLOTT 
Respectfully directs the attention of the Commercial 
Public, and all who use Steel Pens, to the incomparable 
excellence of his productions, whieh, for quainuy of 
material, easy action, and great durability will eusure 
universal preference. 

They can be obtained Retail of every dealer in the 
World; Wholesale, at the Works, Grauam street, Bir- 
mingham; Yi Jolin street, New York; aud at 37 Grace- 





i chureh street, Loudoun, 





| 


D® PORQUET’S STANDARD 
FRENCH BOOKS, 

DE PORQUET’S FIRST FRENCH READ- 
ING-BOOK;; or, Lives of Celebrated Children. With 
Explanatory Notes, 23 6d. 

PARISIAN SPELLING-BOOK. 2s 6d. 

INTRODUCTION to PARISIAN 
PHRASEOLOGY, 1s 6d. 

PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY. 2s 6d. 

PREMIER PAS, in FRENCH. 2s 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE. 1s 6d. 

PETIT VOCABULAIRE and FRENCH 
GENDERS, printed in red and blue. 2s 64. 

DE PORQUET’S SYSTEM of TEACHING 
FRENCH. 3s 64. 

London: Simpxry, Marsnart, and Co., and my be 
had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oukley 
square, N.W. 
NEW EDITION of Dr. COOKE TAYLOR'S MANUAL 

of MODERN HISTORY, revised and continued by 

Mr. C. D. YONGE. 

Now ready, a New Edition, post 8vo, price 73 6.1. 

HE STUDENTS MANUAL 
of MODERN HISTORY; containing the Rise and 
Progress of the principal European Nations, their Politi- 
cal History, and the Changes ia their Social Condition. 
By W. C. Taytor, LL.D. 8th Edition, carefully revised 
and continued to the close of the Prussian War by 
Cuartes D. Yonoe, Author of “ History of the British 
Navy,” &e. 
London: Lonemans, Greey, and Co., Paternoster row. 














CHARLES LAMB. 
MEMOIR of CHARLES LAMB. 


By Barry Cornwa.u. 

** Finely does Mr, Procter draw the moral of the tale 
he had written: would we could anticipate other such 
lives of the poets and men of letters of our century."— 
Edinburgh, July, 1366. 

“Full of grace and sweet thought, and grave, glad 
Memories, and deep earnestness.”—Athenwum. 

“Very full, very clear, and very free from all the 
defects of modern biographies."—Spectator. 

“Strength of simplicity, with fine perception of the 
truths of life, and delicate skill in expression, give a 
rare charm to this memoir of Charles Lamb,’— 
Examiner. 

“ It is tenderly and delicately written, enriched with 
excellent criticism.”"—London Review. 

* As a memoir, as well as in its typographical excel- 
lences, the book is pertect.”—Reader, 

London: Epwarp Moxoy and Co., Dover street, W. 


Now ready, 2 vols., each post 8vo, 7s 6d, cloth. 
MHE LIFE of GENERAL T. J. JACK- 

SON (“STONEWALL” JACKSON). By Pro- 
fessor R. L. Dasney, D.D., Richmond, Virginia. The 
First Volume edited by the Rev. W. Cuatmens, A.M., 
and the MS. of the Second Volume carefully revised by 
General Ropert KE. Lee. With Portrait. 
London: James Nisver and Co., 21 Berners street, W. 


I NVESTMENTS, Good, Bad, and 
Indifferent.—For a description of the whole circle 
EAN'S STOCK, SHARE, 

August. 





of Companies, see Mr. LELE 
and FINANCE REGISTE! 


BAS KING and FINANCIAL COM- 

PANIES.—For a review of these, as channels of 
LEAN'S StOCK, SHARE, and 
yy August. 












investmeut, see Mr. [ 
FINANCE REGISTE 





SINANCE, Gas, and Water COM- 

A PANIES SHAKES. —For a deseription of these, 
28 investments, seo Mr. LELEAN'S STOCK, SUARE, 
and FINANCE REGISTER for August. 





ppaiewar and INSURANCE COM- 
W PANIES.—For a view of thes+, as channels of 
investment, see Mr. LELEAN'’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 
rMELEGRAPH, Trading, and Commer- 
cial COMPANILS. — For a review of these, as 
channels of investment, se r LELSANS STUCK, 
SHARE, and FINANCH REGISTE for Angust. 


Ay INinc SHARES, as an Investment. 
pi —See Mr. LELEAN'’S STOCK, SHARE, and 
FINANCE REGISTER for August. 


NVESTMENTS, from 10 per Cent. 

Upwards.—See Mr. LELEAN’S SPOCK, SHARE, 

and FINANCE REGISTER for Aagust.—11 Royal 
Exchange, E.C. 


LLEN’S INDIAN MAIL and 
OFFICIAL GAZELLll.—Latest News from all 
arts of India—Latest Government Appoiutments— 
test Information regarding the Services—N ies on all 
Iudian topics likely to interest those who have resided 
in India or have friends there. Published four times a 
month, on the arrival of tue Marseilles Mail from [ndia. 
Subscription £1 4s. per annum, payable in advance; 
specimen copy, 6d. 
London: Wa. H. ALLEN & Co., 13 Waterloo place, S.W. 

















34th Edition, price 6d and 1s. 
EUROTONICS; or, the Art of 
I Strengthening the Nerves, containing itemarks 
on the Influence of the Nervous Systen upon the 
Human Economy, with Illustrations of a New Mode of 
Treatment for Chronic Viseases, Nervousness, Dobility, 
Low Spirits, Indigesuon, &c, By LD. Navies, M.D. 
Through any Booksellers; or fres for 7 or 13 stamys, 
from the Author, 14 Allea road, stoke Newungtoa, v- 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


0 
This day is published, a SECOND EDITION of 
St. PAUL'S EPISTLE to the GALA- 


TIANS. A Revised Text, with Introduction, Notes, 
and Dissertations. By J. B. Lionrroor, D.D. 
Second Edition, revised, with additious. 8vo, cloth, 
price 12s. 
Also, by the same Author. 

St. PAUL’S EPISTLE to the PHTLIP- 
PIANS. With Introduction, Notes, and Disserta- 
tions. (Jn the press. 


A SECOND EDITION, REVISED, of 


A HISTORY of the CANON of the 
NEW TESTAMENT during the FIRST FOUR 
CENTURIES, By Brooxe Foss Westcort, B.D. 
Crown 8¥o, lus 6d. ( This day. 


The COMPLETION of the CAMBRIDGE 
SHAKESPEARE. 

The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. Edited by Wrmu1amM Georce CLark, 
M.A, Fellow aud Tutor of Trinity Cullege, and 
Public Orator in the University of Cambridge, and 
WitniaM ALpts Wricur, M.A., Librarian of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 








Vol. IX., completing the Work. 
ConTENTS:—Antony and Cleopatra — Cymbeline — 


Pericles—and the Poems. 8vo, cloth, 103 6d. 
[Jn a few days. 
The CAMBRIDGE SNAKESPEARE. 

WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKE- 

SPEARE. Edited by Wm. G. Chirk, M.A., and 

Wituiam Atprs Wrieat, M.A. Nine vols., 8yo, 

cloth, £4 14s 64. (Just ready. 

“ We regard the appearance of the‘ Cambrid re Shake- 

speare ‘ as an epoch in editing the works of the foremost 
man in the dramatic world. Besides many positive 
virtues in this edition, the hitherto prevailing errors 
are avoided. The gross blunders and unauthorized 
fancies of generations of editurs are banished from the 
text ; the more tolerable or the less noxious conjectures 
are removed to the no'es; space is allowed and justice 
is rendered to all former Jabourcrs in the editorial field. 
He who is indifferent to verbal critic'sm may read in 
peace an orthodox text; and he who is curious in such 
matters will find varions readings supplied to him in 
fall measure."—Saturday Review, 


In a few days wil! be publist.el, 
The ILIAD of HOMER. Translated 
into English Accentuated Hexameters. By Sir Joun 
F. W. Herscnert, Bort., K.H., M.A., F.RS., &e. 
Extra demy 8vo, beautifully printed on toned paper, 
with Vigneite, after the antiyue, by JeENs. 


This day is publ'shed, crown 8vo, cloth, price 63 6d. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
TRILINEAR CO-ORDINATES, the METHOD of 
RECIPROCAL POLARS, and the THEORY of 
PROJECTIONS. By the Rev. N. M. Fearens, 
M.A. Secon! Editio. 

This day is publised, crown Svo, c'uth, price 6s éd. 

On the UNDULATORY THEORY of 
OPTICS. Vesignel ior the use of Stidents in the 
University. By Grorot Binpett Ary, M.A, 
Astronomer Royal. A New Evlition. 

Macmitian and Co., Loudon. 


THE NEW & POPULAR NOVELS, 


0 

RACHEL’S SECRET. By the Author 
of “ The Master of Marton.” 3 wols. 

considerable merit. Iis story 

“aceiul @ud Correct. 














is 





_ “A novel of very 
interesting and tcuching, its style 3 
—Slar. 
NORA'S TRIAL. 8 vols. 
“Ah! let not aught amiss within dispos2 
A ncble mind to practise on herself.” 
— Worpsworrtn. 

LORDS and LADIES. By the Author 

of “ Margaret aud Her Bridesmaids.” 3 yols. 
_“QOne of the most charming boots with which the 
literature of fiction has been euriched this season.”— 
Post. 
The MOTHER'S FAVOURITE. 

S. Russet, Wuirney. 3 vols 

“A work of no small ability.”—John Bull 


By 


Horst and Bricxerr, 13 Great Marlbor ugh street. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
For a constaut succession of New Books, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


Commencing at any date. Prospec:us:s on appl'eation. 











MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Liwitel, New Ox- 
ford stsvet ‘ 
WEALE'S SERIES 


Comprising, in a Cheap Form, 
RUDIMENTARY and SCIENTIFIC BOOKS, 
EDUCATIONAL and CLASSICAL WORKS. 
A complete Catalogue of the Series will bz sent on 

application to 
Vintvg Brornenrs and Co.,1 Amen corner Lon ion. 


MR. BENTLEY’S LIST. 
_—— 
FOR EVER and EVER. A New Novel. 


Author of ‘‘ Love’s Conflict” and “Too Good for Him.” 


Second Edition of UP THE COUNTRY. By the Hon. Emily 
EDEN, Author of ‘‘ The Semi-Detached House” and“ The Semi-Attached Couple.” 2 vols, 
crown 8yo, 21s. 


By Florence Marryat, 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


From the Times.—“ In cabinet pictures of domestic life in India Miss Fden’s book is scarcely equalled. To 
hose who have never seen the couutry they will be as full of interest and amusement as to the old Indian, for 
of all the letters here reprinted there is not one which is not full of life and humour. They contain by far the 
most picturesjue aud vivid descriptions of life in Iudia which have been laid before the public for mauy years, and 











are as fresh and vivacious as if they had ouly come by the last overland mail.” 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


A Novel. 


In 3 vols. 


AFTER the STORM; or, Brother Jonathan and his Neighbours 


in 1865-66. 
Danish Heroism.” 2 vols. post 8vo, 21s. 


THRICE HIS. A Novel. 
The NATURALIST in 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
beautiful Illustrations, 24s. 


In 
VA 


By J. E. HILARY SKINNER, Barrister-at-Law, Author of “The Tale of 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


NCOUVERS ISLAND and 


By JOHN KEAST LORD, F.Z.8. 2 vols. crown Svo, with many 


Also, early Next Week. 


The Fourth 


ROME, 


Completing the History to the Fall of the Republic. 
Sanction, and Additions, by the Rev. WILLIAM P. DICKSON, D.D. 


Volume of Dr. MOMMSEN’S HISTORY of 


Translated with the Author's 
In crown 8yo. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 








VOLUMES OF 


THE REIGN 


NEW 


MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


OF ELIZABETH. 


Vols. III. and IV., price 32s. 
Being Vols. IX. and X. of Mr. FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of 
WOLSEY to the DEATH of ELIZABETH, 
Will be published on Thursday next, the 27th instant. 


—o 





Already published. 
Vols. I. to IV. The REIGN of HENRY VIIL. Third Edition, 54s. 
Vols. V. and VI. The REIGNS of EDWARD VI. and MARY. Socond Edition, 28s. 
Vols. VII. and VIII. The REIGN of ELIZABETH. Vols. I. and II. Fourth Edition, 28s. 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., Paternoster Row. 





MARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND LAYETTES. 


CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE 
Respectfully SOLICIT an INSPECTION of their Extensive and Recherché STOCK, combining 
Parisian taste with the excellence and durability of material for which their House has been 
noted for upwards of Seventy Years. 
CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE, by Appointment to H.R.H. the PRINCESS of WALES, 
11 Wigmore Street, London, W. 











WILLCOX AND GIBBS’ 


NOISELESS FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, DURABLE, AND CHEAP, 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; 
will do all kinds of Domestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an hour; in 
short, it is the CHEAPEST and MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE, 


Printed Directions with every Machine. 


Illustrated price-lists gratis and post-free. 


Instructions gratis. 


All Machines warranted. 


Inspection invited. Price from £8. 


CHIEF OFFICE, 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





PWeLve MONTHS with FREDRIKA 


. BREMERinSWEDEN. By Maroarer Howrrr. 
With a Preface by Mra. Howry. 2 vols. ciown 8vo, 
with T wo Photographie Portraits and [llustrat ous, 21s. 

“Two volumes which give us, uot Only a good view 
of Miss Bremer in her private life, but also a most 
interesting description of the Swedes themselves. We 
are brougtt face to face most charmingly with Swedish 
mauuers."—Reader. 

“A really pleasant book.”—Zelectic. 

London: Jackson, WALrono, and Hopper, 27 Pater- 
noster row. 


| NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of * WARNING.” 


Now ready, 1 vol. 8vo, cloth, 4s, 


W . ’ leila " 


The Bible!—What is it? 

Wearisome. 

The Fall of Babylon.—Part I. Heaven and Hell ; or, the 
great Quarrel which divides the Inteliects of Space. 
lart Li. isitso? Part III. Does the Bible say so? 

The Spiders and the Flies, &. 

Pubjished for the Author by Messrs; Trupver and 

Co., London. 


I? 





Iu Weekly Sheets, at 3d.; aud in Montily Parts, 
coloured, at 1s, 
NEW EDITION. 


—- LARGE MAP of LONDON. 
—Seale, 9 Inches to the Mile. Tie largest Map 
of London ever produced. ‘The Corrections made to the 
Present Time, atcer a Now and Special Survey, uumber 
upwards of 2,000, 
Sheet 1 now realy. 

Supplied by all Booksellers and Newsvendors, aud at 
all Railway Stations. 

CassELL, PetTer, and Gaurin, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 





8vo, price 2s. 
yy Anaine ; or, the BEGINNING of 
the END. 
ConraInine: 

An Address to the General Public. 

An Address to the Jews, &c., announcing the immediate 
coming destruction of all human Religions aud 
systems of Government, and the establisumeut of a 
Single System founded on tue Laws of Nature—that 
is, on the Laws of God. 

Published for tue Author by Messrs. Tauber and 

Co., London. 
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GREEK ARCHIPELAGO WINE COMPANY’S WINES, 


GUARANTEED PURE, 
AND NOT STRENGTHENED BY THE ADDITION OF SPIRITS. 


JAMES L. 


DENMAN, 


20 Piccadilly. 





Opinions of the “ Times,” ‘Saturday Review,” ‘London Review,” ‘ Spectator,” “ Examiner,” “+ Fortnightly Review,” “ Punch,” 
“* Once a Week,” and *‘All the Year Round.” 

‘* We have made the acquaintance of a number of excellent Greek wines, imported by the Greek Archipelago Company, before 
unknown to the public, which we believe will command their attention. It will require time without doubt; but we believe in that 
much scouted theory—a taste for natural wine ; and these Greek wines are pure from the vineyard.”— Times, September 7, 1865. 

‘* Mr. Denman, who has introduced these wines, certainly may lay claim to having worthily seconded the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer in initiating a long-called-for reform in the wine trade.”—Once a Week, April 27, 1866. 





MONT HYMET, WHITE ............cccsceceees ....16s. per dozen. 
A dry dinner wine, approaching Chablis in character, without 
acidity. 


““WHITE HYMET, although full of body and flavour, would suit to 
a marvel the first course of fish.”—TZimes, September 7, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMET, once tasted, will never be given up for 
brandied cheap Sherries.”—London Review, July 22, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMETTUS, at sixteen-pence a bottle, may give 
pleasure to the experienced wine-drinker by its firm, dry, clean charac- 
ter, and abundance of peculiar wine flavour of a Tokay sort.”—All the 
Year Round, June 24, 1865. 

“The WHITE HYMETTUS, besides its delicious name, is not only a 
good wine of its kind, but its kind has the promise of great merit. The 
only thing that all these Greek wines want is age.”—Saturday Review, 
August 12, 1865. 


MONT HYMET, RED ............::scssssesseseeeeeeee LOS. er dozen. 
A full-bodied, dry wine, resembling Burgundy, without acidity. 
“ I wish I may never drink worse liquid than my HYMET.”—Punct, 
August 5, 1865.—(See Mr. Naggleton.) 


KEFFESIA, WHITE..............0:0008 20s. and 24s. per dozen. 
A dry dinner wine, approaching Chablis in character. 
“The WHITE KEFFESIA at 1s. 8d. a bottle possesses a delicacy we 
have rarely met with in any other wine.”—Times, September 7, 1865. 
“ The WHITE KEFFESIA may be compared with a genuino light 
Sherry.”—-Saturday Review, August 12. 


KEFFESIA, RED ............... seseeeeeeeO8, and 248. per dozen. 
A full-bodied dry wine, resembling Burgundy, without acidity. 

‘““ The KEFFESIA of 1862 will hold its‘own with all but the highest 
class of Burgundy, and though a cheap wine (it costs 20s.), it is not such 
a vin du pays as you get at a Palais Royal restaurant.”—Saturday 
Review, August 12, 1865. 


SANTORIN ........ccccscccssssssccreereessessesseresceeeesOS, DEY dozen. 
I SNE bin cclctisiniccicrscecniieiscienesitensiism> m 

A very dry red wine, with Port-wine flavour, 

“GREEK SANTORIN at twenty-pence a bottle is one of the stronger 
class of undrugged wines, and very like a light dry Port.”—All the Year 
Round, June 24, 1865. 

“SANTORIN at 20s. a dozen has high alcoholic strength, and fairly 
represents our notion of what Port wine would be if we were allowed to 
taste it before the first brandying that is in Portugal made a condition of 
its export."—Lxaminer, September 9, 1865. 

“Tf people must have after-dinner wine at all they willget no dyspepsia 
from Denman’s SANTORIN, especially if their dinner has been stimu- 
lated and seasoned by half a bottle of PATRAS, or WHITE HYMETTUS, 
or THERA.”—Saturday Review, August 12, 1865. 


TELIA. unc cccccccscssccrcscccccscccsccccccccscccccvesseccorr OO DOF GOZEN. 
Ditto, old....... jisrissdsbinieresteienprensavereee re 
| See EE Terr i 


“ A wine called THERA, of the vintage of 1861, is really a good wine. 
We can endorse Dr. Druitt’s judgment :—‘ Comparing this wine with a 
cheap fictitious wine of equal price, it is instructive to notice the fullness 
of wine taste and absence of spirit taste.’ ””"— Saturday Review, August 12, 


1865. 





ST. ELIE (or “ Wine of Night”) .............0060 24s. per dozen. 
Ditto, old.......... ssescooeseses sendeseccousones seeeeeee OB. ” 
Ditto, O1A0F...sccsscsece in PTET eee eB. ~ 
Ditto, very superior ...... vniaseabaenicehimnaaneel 36s. . 


A dry wine, acquiring with age a fine Amontillado flavour and character. 


‘Many of the white wines appear to us a delicate mixture of Hock 
and Sherry; and we would especially instance the ST. ELIE, a famous 
‘wine of night.’”—London Review, July 22, 1865. 

“The white ST. ELIE is the very thing wherewith to thrust out the 
abominations sold as dinner Sherry. A ST. ELIE at 24s. a dozen isa 
better and more appetizing dinner wine than any Sherry at 48s.”— 
Examiner, September 9, 1865. 

“SANTORIN, THERA, and ST. ELIE (the ‘ Wine of Night’) aro all 
possessed of qualities which will delight the palate of all persons not 
spoiled by strong drink. The white Greck wines have somewhat the 
character of Hock, but they possess more body and a richer vinous 
flavour ; indeed the ST. ELIE smacks very much of an Amontillado 
Sherry.”—Times, September 7, 1865. 


BOUTZA  ncccccccescoce cenniee sessetseree eee 4S. and 28s. per dozen. 
A full-bodied, dry, red wine. 


GOD sessssvessesce hiksleda bs raiod deka ceomenee’ 28s. and 32s. per dozen. 
A red wine, resembling young rich Port. 
“The red wines, SANTORIN, COMO, &c., when two or three years 
in bottle, are equal to the finest Burgundies we have tasted.”—TZimes, 
September 7, 1865. 


LACRYMA CHRISTL ............:..00008 eeeesosense ..42s. per dozen. 
A rich, red wine, far superior to Tent for the Communion. 


VISANTO ...... peneiieae Sidetaeaseinbierdare ietieicexenspeed 48s. per dozen. 


An exceedingly luscious wine, delicious for dessert. 
MALMSEY MUSCAT ........... wanesonnsaisaierenten’ 48s. per dozen. 
CYPRUS of the Commandery, 60s. to 96s. per dozen. 
PATRAS WHITE........ socecsesessneceoess 16s. and 20s. per dozen. 


“As dinner wines, replacing Sherry and Madeira, and varying the 
inestimable Bordeaux and Burgundies, let us commend the Amontillado- 
like ST. ELIE, the Madeira-like THERA, the Chablis-like WHITE 
HYMETTUS, the peculiar KEFFESIA, and the delightful PATRAS 
among the White Wines; and among the Red, SANTORIN, KEFFESIA, 
and BOUTZA, which havea Port flavour, the latter being finer than any- 
thing but the finest Port.”—Fortnightly Review, October 15, 1865. 

“The Greek wines introduced by Mr. Denman combine larger variety 
of vinous flavour with strength greater than that of any other European 
natural wines, being thus especially suitable for those who, from consti- 
tution or habit, incline to a full and generous, though unfortified wine.” 
—Spectator, June 17, 1865. 

“ So far as we can judge from the difference between the quality of 
the same wines in their first and in their second or third year, we should 
say that no cellar stock increases in value so rapidly and surely as @ 
stock of Greek Wines.”—Ezaminer, September 9, 1865. 

“Mr, DENMAN is a wine merchant, and has written a very good his- 
tory of wine, and to him is due the credit of introducing some important 
cheap wines from Greece.”—Saturday Review, August 12, 1865. 





TERMS CASH. COUNTRY ORDERS MUST CONTAIN A REMITTANCE. BOTTLES AND CASES TO BE 
RETURNED OR PAID FOR. 


Cross Cheques, “ National Bank.”  Post-office Orders payable at General Post Office. 


DETAILED PRICED LIST OF ALL OTHER WINES POST FREE. 


—— 
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